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RE YOU CONSCIOUS OF 
YOUR POSTWAR FUTURE 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


If vou are, here are three real reasons why mem- 
bership in the MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


should mean more to vou now than ever belore. 


1. It provides vou with a vears subscription to 
the MARINE CORPS GAZETTE, the only truly 
professional magazine designed to provide for your 


professional advancement. 


2. It identifies vou as a member of an organiza- 
tion which for over thirty vears has pursued an ac- 
tive role in the dissemination of the knowledge of 


the military art and science among its members. 


3. It enables you to procure any military or pop- 
ular book through its convenient bookshop depart- 


ment ata liberal discount. 


This membership card represents pocket-size in- 
surance for all officers and enlisted men who realize 
the importance and material benefits to be derived 
from Association membership in preparing for their 
future in the Marine Corps. It also represents mem- 
bership in an organization which was founded in 
1916 by a group of farsighted marines to promote 
and turther the interest of the military and naval 
service in all wavs not inconsistent with the good 


ol the general government. 


Membership in the Marine Corps Association is 
open to both ofhcer and enlisted personnel ol the 
Marine Corps. Applications ton membership and 
requests for additional information regarding the 


Association should be addressed to: 


THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION 


M. C. S., BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. 
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lhe sky was blue... 
the air was, too ( 


A cloggy pen F/ TP 


irked Private ae, 


’ Up spoke the Sarge: 
> “Why, you need Quink, 
The new and pen- 
protecting ink!” 





The solv-x in Quink 
cleaned Rue’ pen. 

His heart-throb gets 
her mail again! 


Scientists say that 65% of all pen troubles are caused by ordinary high- 
acid inks. But solv-x in Quink stops most pen troubles before they start. 
And just one ink, Quink, contains this solv-x that protects pens 4 ways: 


7. Ends all gumming and clogging. Gives quick starting, even flow. 
2. Cleans a pen as it writes ... keeps it out of the repair shop. 


3. Dissolves and flushes away sediment left 
by ordinary inks. 


4. Prevents metal corrosion and rubber 
rot caused by high-acid inks. 


Ask your Ship’s Store for 
Quink. Comes in 4 perma- 


oe . 
nent, 5 washable colors. RF gS SS 
Regular size 25¢. Other sizes | “¢ \\\\\ U/f 
15¢ and up. The Parker Pen Quink \ \\\ outamns $000.8 
Company, Janesville, Wis- Minwantet | \\| 
consin, and Toronto, Canada. \ 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 


PARKER QUIMK fx osc S000? 











“... IT BEATS ME how a man can be so smart about music and so 


Oks 1mpossible to comb, and it’s simply 


dumb about his hair! It | 
lifeless! Full of loose dandruff, too. A bad case of Dry Scalp. Why 


hasn't somebody told him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic? 


Hatr looks béerfér... 
scalp teels beffer... 
when you shor se Dy Scalp 
















oh-0h, Dty Scafo/ 
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PERFECT GROOMING!... You can check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic, too. Just a few drops a day make your hai 
look better, your scalp feel better. Loose dandruff is checked, and 
your hair can be combed with ease. Remember, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
Excellent also with 


contains no alcohol or other drying ingredients 


massage before every shampoo. It's double care . both scalp and 
6 Z 


hau and more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today than any other hair tonic 











Edited by seal Harry Polete 


SCOOP ON DISCHARGE PINS 


Sirs: 

While reading Sound Off, I 
took notice of F. D. Clark's 
letter about the Marine Corps 
discharge pin and also the dope 
you passed on to him about how 
the pins could be obtained. 

The dope you gave was all 
wrong. I have been to three Ma- 
rine Corps recruiting stations 
and none of them had either the 
discharge pin or the ruptured 
duck. 


I was discharged March 18, 
1946. At that time, all I received 
was the ‘“‘duck’’. It has already 
discolored. None of the fellows 
discharged at the time got any- 
thing but the “‘duck.”’ I guess we 
just naturally got the bird 


James H. Jackson 
Washington, D.C. 


@® We hasten to correct 
some bum dope, inad- 
vertently disseminated 
through this column, 
on how to obtain a 
U. S. Marine Corps 
Honorable Discharge 
Button. The word now 
is that anyone who has 
never received a Marine 
Corps Discharge Button 
may write to the Com- 
mandant sending full 
particulars and his Hon- 
orable Discharge. He will 
then be issued a button. 


If a Marine was issued 
an M. C. discharge but- 
ton and lost it, he must 
write to the Director of 
Personnel sending orig - 
inal discharge certificate 
and a sworn statement 
as to the Joss. After the 
man's record has been 
checked, a certificate 
will be issued which will 
permit him to purchase 
a button.—Ed. 


THOSE MANIACAL GYRENES 


Sirs 

I would like to learn the 
answer to a question asked me 
by another civilian Marine. It is 
about the name we've been 
given — Gyrene. Where and 
when did it originate and what is 
the meaning of it? 


Eddie Cerro 
Beverly Farms, Mass. 


@ We can’t vouch for 
this story, but the grape- 
vine traces it back to 
World War I. A group 
of Southern Negroes, on 
the battle line flanking 
the Fifth Marines, are 
supposed to have asked 
their officer who the 
maniacs fighting next to 
them were. ‘“‘Those are 
Marines,’’ the _ officer 
replied. ‘‘Oh, Jireens,"’ 
echoed the Negroes. Sail - 
ors perpetuated the 
term; time changed its 
spelling. — Ed. 








IMPROPER MANNERS 


Sirs: 

We would like to make a 
Suggestion that an article be 
published in The Leatherneck 
concerning the proper wearing of 
hats. By this we mean that we 
have observed Marines wearing 
their hats while sitting in a 
public eating place, while danc- 
ing, and many other places 
where they should be uncovered. 
It is a direct reflection on the 
Marine Corps. This may be due 
to the fact that they do not 
know any better. It may be 
possible! 


Two Quantico Marines 
Quantico, Va. 


e@ The same rules of po- 
liteness that caused 
them to remove their 
hats as civilians still 
hold true in the Marine 
Corps. Being in uniform 
should tncrease their 
consciousness of prop- 
erly conducting them- 
selves, not decrease it. 

One exception to this, 
of course, is when a Ma- 
rine 1s under arms and 
actually on duty at the 
time. Even then when 
temporarily relieved for 
chow, but still under 
arms, it is customary to 
remove the hat while 
eating.— Ed. 





MEN OR BOY SCOUTS? 


Sirs: 

I have been in the Corps eight 
months and I am now doing duty 
in Sasebo, Japan, [The Second 
Division returned Stateside in 
July.—Ed.| along with hundreds 
of other regulars. We are doing 
everything the reserves did here, 
including the guard duty and 
working parties 

The Marine Corps back home 
has the name of a man’s organi- 
zation, but over here, the officers 
and NCOs seem to think that all 
the men have gone home and 
they got Boy Scouts for replace 
ments. Although we do a man’s 
work ... we certainly are not 
treated like men. 

I suggest that the old Marines 
who are left — especially the 
NCOs — remember that we are 
here finishing up a job for which 
thousands of Marines sacrificed 
their lives 

P. M. Regan 
Second Division. 
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THOSE PUBLICITY FIENDS 
Sirs: 

“Say something about the Ma- 
rines, too!” an infantryman of 
the 77th Infantry Division wrote 
to the famous columnist, Ed 
Sullivan, when he was writing 
a series about the combat divi- 
sions. 

It is ironical that the Army 
man wanted the writer to give 
the Marines credit, because on 
this anniversary of D-Day, they 
have conceded nothing to the 
Army. 

The Corps claims superiority 
and belittles the efforts of the 
“‘lowly”’’ doggie whom they de- 
pict with highly exaggerated 
cartoons as a “Sad Sack.”’ Dis- 
torted stories allege superiority 
of the Corps, too. 

Although small in size, the 
Corps may even outnumber the 
Army with its abundance of 
publicity men. They seem to 
have so many that the average 
GI wonders if they don’t actu- 
ally outnumber the riflemen in 
the rifle platoons. And he also 
wonders who did the most 
shooting on the beachheads 
“the cameras or the carbines.” 

The vast reams of endless 
publicity flow from the Marine 
Corps like a German radio sta- 
tion “jamming” the air waves 
and filling the lanes with propa- 
ganda. With heaps of publicity 
about Marine campaigns and 
little about the Army’s, the 
latter ones are forgotten, literally 
snowed under. 

For example: the Army did a 
fine job at Kwajalein. But so 
much was written about Roi and 
Namur, that the Marines are 
conceded the capture of the 
Marshalls; although two Army 
divisions finished the campaign 
at Guadalcanal, the Marines 
claim credit for the entire cam- 
paign. In one book, the Army’s 
American Division was even list- 
ed as a Marine division. 

Guam is now listed as an all- 
Marine show; so is Saipan. But 
the 77th did a good job at Guam 
and the 27th was in there at 
Saipan, too. 

Unfortunately, there were too 
many Army divisions at Oki- 
nawa, so the Marines can Kardly 
claim total credit for it. So, the 
Corps claims Tarawa and Iwo 
were the toughest. 

But it is hard to conceive that 
three days at that little isle 
(Tarawa) was tougher than the 
long, hard campaign for the 
second largest island in the 
world, New Guinea. 

And since Luzon, Leyte, Cor- 
regidor, Mindanao, Admiralty 
Islands and Attu were Army 
campaigns, the Corps alleges 
they were ‘“‘trifles.”’ 

And as for the European, 
African and Italian-Sicilian cam- 
paigns, the Corps claims that 
the Pacific was tougher. 

But what about the 30,000 
dead at Normandy? What about 
such bloody campaigns as Kas- 
serine Pass, Messina, Salerno, 
Anzio, Cassino, St. Lo, the Bel- 
fort Gap, the Bulge, Aachen, 
Julich, etc? There can be no 
denying here, so the Corps tries 
to outdo them with publicity. 

As a resident of San Diego for 
a number of years, I cannot 
understand their feeling of su- 
periority. The records show dif- 
ferently. 

Saturday Evening Post has 
started a series, and articles have 
appeared about the great 3rd 
Inf. Div., (which has 32 Medal 
of Honor holders), 7th Inf. Div., 
32nd Inf. Div., 10th Mountain 
Div., Ist Marine Div., 1st Inf. 
Div., 5th Inf. Div., 82nd Air- 
borne Div., and Ist Armored 
Div. Take a look at the records 
and see if you have equaled 
theirs. 

The Nazis claimed that they 
were supermen, too, but the 28th 


Infantry Division alone stopped 
nine German divisions in the 
Bulge. The 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion was completely surrounded 
and cut off by Von Rundstedt’s 
Army at Bastogne. 

To the Airborne Soldiers, such 
cocky slogans as ‘‘First to Fight” 
are utterly ridiculous! 

Robert Boone 
ex-82nd Airborne Soldier 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ If it was the 4x 5 
speed graphic which 
killed all those Japs we 
saw on those Pacific 
beachheads, then the 
atom bomb is already 
obsolete. — Ed. 


DISTURBING NUMBER 9 
Sirs: 

My son sends us a copy of The 
Leatherneck and we enjoy 
reading it very much. In the 
June Sound Off, a certain 
Mr. H. N. Cale from Meads- 
ville, Pa., made a statement 
which I would like to have ex- 
plained. Just what does the 
number nine in a Marine's serial 
number mean? My son's number 
is 994227 and I have never heard 
him complain as Mr. Hale 
suggests. 

Also of interest to us was the 
article on surplus war materials 
written by PFC Bob Prosser. 
Can you give us the address of 
our nearest WAA office? 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Burdick 
Interlaken, N. Y. 


@ All serial numbers be- 
tween 800,000 and I,- 
000,000 (which includes 
the nines) were inducted 
through Selective Serv- 
ice. For information on 
catalogues, prices of sur- 
plus war materials, write 
to the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, 811 Ver- 
mont Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.— Ed. 
LOST PERSONAL EFFECTS 
Sirs: 

The Marine Corps may have a 
fine record of accomplishment in 
war, but its personal effects de- 
partment is inefficiently run. 

My husband’s seabag (or 
small box as it turned out to be) 
arrived with a few pictures of 
buddies and some medical sup- 
plies which he had accumulated 
in four years of service. What I 
want to know is what became of 
over $50 worth of articles and 
gifts? 

Mrs. D. S. Harris 

Denver, Colo. 

@ All personal effects of 
deceased Marines are 
transported to San 
Francisco or San Diego, 
whichever place is di- 
rected. There they are 
inspected before being 
expressed to the next of 
kin. All articles of a re- 
volting nature are re- 
moved. In many in- 
stances, however, gifts 
described by Marines in 
letters to their loved 
ones were not found at 
all. The Corps’ Per- 
sonal Effects Depart- 
ment cannot be held 
responsible for these, or 
other articles, which 
may have been lost, 
either prior or subse- 
quent to the man’s 
death.— Ed. 

(continued on page 58) 
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- The Skip wanted to skip the 
~ scrape ‘cause his skin was SO 
tender but I put him at ease with 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS SHAVE 
CREAM — o77é “no-brush" cream 
thats specially made to wilt 
wiry whiskers SO you can 
skim ‘em off close an’ clean 
in comfort ! ™ 
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The best army is +S art 
the one that keeps ) ip , 
shootin’ longest ! (HU (3 
An’ that’s why I like XK $ 
COLGATE BRUSHLESS 
best, too— it doesn’t 


dry out, but stays moist 
and keeps your beard 
soft clear through | * 


your shave ! 
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It’s easy — and economical, too — to make deli- 


ciously smooth and mellow, “home-made tasting” 
ice cream with Golden State Powdered Ice Cream 
Mix. Made from choicest milk, and checked for 


purity and richness by exacting laboratory controls. 





Vanilla — Chocolate -—— Maple flavors ...In 444 Ib. and 
\ 25'2 Ib. tins. Write for all particulars and FREE mixing 
" \ ‘ and serving manual... and be sure to visit our interest- 


ing ice cream laboratory when in San Francisco. 


| Just add water... freeze... 
and it's ICE CREAM 





Powdered 


ICE CREAM MIX 
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ischarge from the aqrine Corps does not 


mean peace in the life of this California sheriff 


Story by James Atlee Phillips 


leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


tion of a sheriff. A lean six feet, four inches, 

he was one of the outstanding Marine officers 
in World War Two, with a combat record that ran 
from Tulagi to Okinawa. During his three years and 
three months overseas, he was an intelligence officer, 
led numberless jungle scouting parties ahead of his 
own lines and flew more than 70 reconnaisance mis- 
sions. Discharged as a major, Adams is entitled to 
wear seven stars on his theater ribbons and he holds 
the Bronze Star and the Purple Heart plus the Unit 
Citation and the Admiral’s Commendation ribbon. 
He has been recommended for the Air Medal and the 
Navy Cross. 

Adams refused four chances to come back. It is 
doubtful whether any Marine, regardless of rank, 
saw more front-line action. 

His reconversion plans were simple. Before the 
war he had been the under-sheriff of San Diego. He 
went back to his old job. In a sense, this only meant 
exchanging one form of warfare for another, because 
crowded, brawling San Diego has unavoidable 
crime problems. These problems will get worse, as 
they are doing all over the country, but Hank Adams 
is eminently qualified to help in stopping them. 

Now 38 years old, he has long been one of the 
world’s outstanding marksmen. Several times na- 
tional champion with different weapons — all-around 
rifle and pistol, pistol and revolver, military rapid 
fire — Adams has been a member of five U.S. teams, 
firing against international competition and holds 
more than 750 district and sectional trophies. Any 
law-breaker he starts shooting at is a very tem- 
porary proposition. 

Back in San Diego, in a different uniform, Hank 
Adams has taken up the war against crime again. 
The pictures on these pages show him against the 
background of the California coast city that so many 
Marines know. For a man who was in jeopardy so 
long, Hank was lucky to come out with no more 
damage than a shot-up arm and even that is now 
healed. The under-sheriff, with his bride, Lillian, 
lives in a house overlooking San Diego Bay. Mrs. 
Adams does a very disturbing hula. She grew up in 
Hawaii. 

Hank’s real name is Henry J. Adams, Jr. He has 
been a Marine reserve officer since 1937. His family 
originally lived in Ohio, but moved to San Diego 
many years ago. Hank played football in high 
schooi, but when a pneumonia attack slowed him 
down he turned to serious match-shooting. During 
the time he attended Stanford and in the following 
years, he became one of the country’s best shots. He 
was an FBI agent for two years in. New Jersey, 
before coming back to San Diego to serve as under- 
sheriff. 

When the war came along, Hank had to get two 
waivers before he could go on active duty. On 
April 1, 1942 he was assigned to the rifle range at 
San Diego and 12 days later shipped out with 
Edson’s Raiders. That sudden departure was the 
beginning of a long and dangerous trek through the 
Pacific. 

The towering intelligence officer was at Tulagi, 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Peleliu, Okinawa and 
most of the intermediate points. He picked up the 
Purple Heart on Okinawa while on a scouting mis- 
sion beyond the lines of the 96th Army Division. In 
Adams’ opinion, and he had a close view, Peleliu 
was the most underrated operation of the whole Pacific 
war. 

Navy Lieutenant Lee Echols, national pistol 
champion with the .45, has held many of the cham- 
pionships won by Adams. As a team, Adams and 
Echols are without question the smoothest set of 
swindlers ever turned loose on an unsuspecting pop 
ulace. Echols worked for the U.S. Customs Service 
before joining the Navy. Very blandly, this pair irri- 
tates strangers into shcoting matches, and then win 


He: ADAMS looks like the movie concep- 


the pants, shirt and anything else that is loose on the 
victim. As Echols remarks solemnly, in his Okla- 
homa twang, “there are.a few guys in the world that 
can beat us, but we know all of them...” 

Hank Adams was a “‘field guy”’’ during the war 
and the enlisted men who served with him have a 
genuine admiration for his qualities as an officer and 


Photos by Sgt. Bob Sandberg 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


a man. He commanded that respect because he could 
and would do anything he asked the men to do. He 
could do it better. The ranks will follow a man who 
does most of his work ahead of his own lines. In 
peacetime Hank Adams represents the intelligent, 
educated type of public officer who is rapidly taking 
America out of the Keystone Cop era. 


“Handy Hank” is back on the home grounds once again after serving in the Pacific for three 
years and three months. Here he’s being sworn in on his old pre-war job by Sheriff Bert Strand 





After Guadalcanal, Adams landed in Australia with the First Division. Hank was especially high on 


the performance of war dogs. His scouting parties used 


them very valuable 
TURN PAGE 5 


them and found 
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San Diego's tenement districts are ideal for breeding crime. Oddly Mexican population as Los Angeles, which is much further from the 
enough, Adams’ territory does not have as much trouble with the border. The sheriff's office works closely with federal border patrol 
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ah 
Adams pictured in Tia Juana, Mexican border town. He talks Adams pays a visit to Assistant Chief of Police Luis Arguello, of Tia Juana. 
to Dave Heddington and Vic Barron, night club operotors The Chief was there too, but needed a shave, and would not be photographed 











Adams looks over some of the bleak terrain near the Mexican border where Adams’ Buick is equipped with a two-way radio, os are al 
attempts at smuggling cnd illegal immigration create a major crime problem San Diego sheriffs’ cars. Here he reports to his office 
TURN PAGE 7 





HANK ADAMS (continued) 
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¢ 
The champions argue a fine point. Adams is discussing 3 
.45 pistol technique with Lt. Lee Echols, national champ y' 


Trick stuff. Adams has many almost unbelievable shots with rifle and pistol Adams demonstrating that his arm, injured in 
In this one, he aims ind hits —by looking into one facet of his diamond ring is back to normal. He chins himself with only two fingers 
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Lovely hula hands! Lillian Adams does a swaying hula to Hank and Lillian in the Sky Room, famous bar in the El Cortez Hotel. The room 
applause by the vunder-sheriff. Watch those hands,. boys! overlooks San Diego town and harbor, including the sprawling Marine Corps base 
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A flying major 


gets his man—a fine 
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ARINE recruiting forces received a powerful new ally 
recently when Major Arthur Nehf, Jr., was assigned as 
recruiting officer for Arizona, Nevada and California. 
The major has the glitter that gets ’em. 
Major Nehf, son of a famous National League pitcher, was 
on furlough in his home town of Phoenix, Ariz., when he received 
word of his new assignment. A few hours later he was talking to 
a prospective Marine Corps recruit. 
Men enlisting now may elect to serve in an aviation outfit. 
Dwayne Williams, 18 years old, was turning this dazzling fact 
over in his mind when Major Nehf came up. The major was on 
his way into recruiting headquarters in Phoenix, but the youth 
studying the Marine poster outside caught his eye. A moment 
later he had the lad upstairs, and was answering questions about 
Marines, flying, and his own experiences on Guadalcanal and 
after. 
Williams had a fine supply of questions, and other Marines 
tried to lend the major their aid in providing answers. But 
Williams had eyes only for the man with the gold leaves and the 
Distinguished Flying Cross ribbon. The major, though it cost 
him some of his furlough time, was equal to his task. 
He took Williams out to the Phoenix airport, Skyharbor, and 
let him study the Corsair in which he’d just arrived. A son of 
Art Nehf, famous National League pitcher of 20 years ago, the 
major had all the persuasive power young Williams needed. 
When all his queries had been answered, he signed contentedly 
on the dotted line. 
The major, for all his more exciting experiences as a fighter a —— ; . 
pilot, got a big kick out of the event. There’s a lot of satisfac- After signing up Dwayne Williams for air duty, Major Nehf 
tion in bringing 'em back alive END visited his father, Art Nehf, a former big-league pitcher 
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The die is cast. Williams, signed up fo: 


service, shakes Hénds with Major Nehf 
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poster . ealihe Williams's eye 
the Major caught Williams 











The bandit-turned-mayor 
merely changed his scene 
and manner of operation 
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LITTLE man named Li is the mayor of 
A Tsingtao. There was a timé when it was 

matter of equal indifference to American; 
whether Tsingtao had a mayor or not — or whether 
Chichi Jima had a garbage collector or Frankfurt, 
dogcatcher. But as we shuffle over the fringe of the 
atomic age, it becomes very significant that a littk 
man named Li is the mayor of Tsingtao. 

The Sixth Marine Division saw Mayor Li's great 
Shantung Peninsula city for the first time on 
October 11, 1945. From the deck of a transport it 
had seemed a wondrous city to these Leatherneck; 
who had not seen a city, excepting the carpet of 
rubble called Naha, since their last view of the 
Golden Gate. 

Built by the Germans prior to World War |, 
Tsingtao looked more like a fragment of the Friesland 
or Westphalia than a Chinese port city. Its sparkling 
red roofs, modernistic hotels, and the magnificent 
Gothic cathedral which dominated the city, made it 
seem like the sunshine after the storm to these vet- 
eran conquerors of Bougainville, Eniwetok, Guam, 
and Okinawa. 

But Tsingtao had its chimerical aspects. Like the 
Southwest Pacific islands they had seen, it looked 
better from the rails of a transport than it did when 
they went ashore. 

Mayor Li greeted the Marines like a mandarin 
Grover Whalen — resplendent in his top hat and 
morning coat. 

Standing as though on a podium at Tsingtao’s 
city hall, the mayor was like a serene orchestra con- 
ductor waving a stick over a multitude of discordant 
instruments which together created the most infernal 
racket imaginable. 

Mayor Li had obviously fallen in love with his 
city of a million and a half souls. Marine officers and 
men failed to share the sentiment. 

To begin with, Major General L. C. Shepherd’s 
division discovered that Tsingtao was a beleaguered 
city. The Communist Eighth Route Army was flung 
about its outer rim, watching and waiting for an 
opportunity to move in. Between the Communists 
and the streets of Tsingtao, Japanese troops were 
holding the perimeter of defense. A turbulent mass 
of humanity seethed within the city. There were 
Communist secret agents — deadly serious men dis- 
guised as coolies, with alert, intelligent eyes. There 
were Kuomintang secret agents— every bit as 
serious; official Chungking representatives; Chinese 
puppet troops who, grinning like children, played 
with their loaded weapons as though ignorant of the 
end from which the bullet emerged; and Chinese 
bandits in town for a profitable stick-up — the 
Oriental equivalents of bad men who populate 
western double features. There were White Russian 
exiles; delicate, little, thin-lipped men and their 
heavy-footed women, who had been trained to live 
by their wits since their expulsion from Russia dur- 
ing the revolution. There were hungry-looking and 
diminutive Korean patriots ready to flip a bomb in 
the name of Korean independence; nervous-looking 
Japanese civilians clutching the loot they had accu- 
mulated in a decade of living off the fat of the land; 
and there were Japanese soldiers who, ironically 
enough, looked forward most fervently to the land- 
ing of the Marines — perched as they were atop the 
brawling hive of Tsingtac, menaced by the Commu- 
nists on the one hand and lawless chaos on the other. 

Finally, there were the Germans in Tsingtao who 
had turned Nazi during Adolph Hitler’s halcyon 
days. They had made life miserable for the Jews who 
had fied to China from Germany, seeking refuge. 
Now, in retaliation, the Jews were introducing their 
boots to the rumps of this Nazi colony. 

These were the members of Mayor Li’s municipal 
orchestra, and only the smiling little man could find 
music in the noise they made. It was only when this 
discordant crew failed to blow the proper notes — 
bank notes — his way, that the little man ceased 
smiling. 
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Then there would be a brief intermission, a routine 
change of personnel, a quiet burial, and the band 
would strike up again. 

To the approximately 15,000 Marines who have 
lived in Tsingtao for over three months, Mayor Li 
is a very real little gentleman who has a very real 
effect on their lives and on their mission. 


of Csi 


The Sixth Marine Division was sent to Tsingtao 
with orders to disarm and effect the surrender of 
Japanese troops in the area, to apprehend war 
criminals, and to maintain law and order until the 
arrival of Chungking military forces. There was to 
be no interference in local government or participa- 
tion in the Kuomintang-Yenan Civil War. 

For skilled operators of flame throwers and howit- 
zers this was a delicate and different mission. And it 
meant, of course, that Mayor Li would be the prin- 
cipal pivot around which Tsingtao politics would 
revolve. 

The mayor’s character, as revealed by intelligence 
officers who investigated his past, contained some 
unique facets. Here, indeed, was a strange pivot upon 
which international politics should revolve. 


CE upon a time, before we dropped the 
bomb on Hiroshima, there were nine inde- 
pendent “‘armies”” roaming the Shantung country- 
side. The relations of these ‘‘armies’’ to Chungking 
or Yenan, or to each other, was highly speculative. 
In short, each of them was merely a bandit organiza- 
tion which paid lip service to all factions while it 
robbed the people, 

Then, when the Japanese in Tsingtao were too 
depressed to care, one of the ‘“‘armies’’ came to town 

leaving eight to roam the countryside. The major 
general, (and all Chinese bandit leaders are major 
generals if they have more than three in help), dis- 
carded his uniform for a top hat and morning coat 
and became Mayor Li. 

The force that Mayor Li brought with him from 
the Laoshan mountains northeast of the city was 
too small to hold the prize from any combination of 
the remaining eight ‘‘armies” and the smiling little 
man knew it. Thus, he enlisted Japanese puppet 
troops by the score until he had accumulated a force 
numbering in the thousands. (It should be mentioned 
that there was more diversity of uniform to be seen 
in the streets of Tsingtao than can be found even in 
an amateur offering of ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’’) 

Naturally, Mayor Li enjoyed his new position of 
respectability. He had spent many a cold winter in 
the mountains stealing rice from peasants, and 
Shantung winters are Siberian in nature, while 
Shantung peasants are not noted for their surplus 
rice production. In Tsingtao, there were merchants 
to be extorted, factions to be squeezed, licenses, 
fines, taxes. 

Really, thought the little man as he surveyed the 
bustling streets from his balcony at the city hall, 
this was too good to be true. He fell hopelessly in 
love with his new charge. 

Actually, Mayor Li’s practices in Tsingtao were 
precisely what the people expected. Had there ever 
been a mayor who had acted differently in all of 
Shantung’s thousands of years of history? The 
Chinese people, blessed with an incredible sense of 
humor, fell in love with their mayor in turn. He was 
a puckish little fellow and there was something 
positively fascinating about the way he increased his 
bank account. 

But something happened to Tsingtao that made 
the story of Mayor Li worth relating to future 
generations. 

Tsingtao became one of the focal points of inter- 
national interest. The United States sent its Marines 
to the city. The Russians, realizing that the great 
port dominated the Gulf of Chihli and the Yellow 
Sea, watched it carefully. The Chinese Communists 
needed it desperately as a major outlet to the rest of 
the world. The Chinese Central Government wanted 
it every bit as desperately. The Koreans worried 
about it. The Japanese knew it would be a pistol in 
their backs in the hands of a foreign nation. 

And sitting on this jewel that threatened to be- 
come an atom ripe for fission was Mayor Li — the 
Laoshan bandit. 

_ With the eyes of the world upon him, the smiling 
little man ceased smiling and began to perspire. It 


seemed that he had bitten off a very large and 
volatile hunk of the globe. 

When the Marines insisted that he clean up his 
city and the mayor grew arrogant, he was invited to 
witness a documentary film showing the Sixth 
Marine Division in action on Okinawa. After an 
hour of 16-mm. kodachrome showing Marine in- 





‘an excused himself andtook a sedative. 

When, after he claimed not to understand English, 
Marines set him roaring against his will by telling 
American jokes, the mayor knew that the jig was 
up. Thereafter he spoke very fluent English with a 
scarcely perceptible Chinese accent. 

The Marines reviewed the situation for him. 

As the result of Japanese occupation, a disease of 
almost a decade in duration, Tsingtao had become 
an infected heap of masonry and humanity. Always 
a petty operator, the Jap had removed local utilities, 
refrigerators, and even toilets, and shipped them to 
the homeland. Typically, the Japanese had pro- 
hibited the sale of opium and set up an“ Anti-Opium 
League,”’ whose express purpose it was to stamp out 
the vice. In practice, this was merely the Japanese 
way of saying that he who desired to sell opium 
would have to buy it from the “‘ Anti-Opium League” 
and, because it was forbidden to buy opium, would 
have to pay a fantastic black-market price to the 
Japanese. 

Now, explained the Marines, this did not mean 
that the mayor was to take over the “‘ Anti-Opium 
League” himself. The whole opium industry must go. 

The mayor could not understand jettisoning a 
business with such fancy returns — but then, who 
could understand these Americans, anyway. 

When a gunman was located, he could not be 
apprehended by the Marines unless he was a war 
criminal. But the mention of the gunman’s name 
caused the mayor to lose face and he had no alter- 
native but to execute him before morning. Profes- 
sional terrorists, white or yellow, were ready by 
name to the perspiring mayor on regular occasions. 
The little man had no compunctions ordinarily about 
erasing people — but really, he was losing all his 
friends. If this went on, there would hardly be 
enough hands left in Tsingtao for him to muster up a 
decent untrustworthy game of mahjong. 


UT THE crisis in the little man’s career came 

when he was told that his troops, supposedly 
protecting life and property, must be restrained 
from looting homes and businesses. 

For hundreds of years, thousands of them, war 
lords in China had maintained a working agreement 
with their men. The soldiers were paid in loot in 
return for their support of one ‘‘major general” in- 
stead of another. To forbid his troops to loot in this 
Garden of Eden called Tsingtao might mean the end 
of the smiling little man. 

It was no use pretending that he didn’t understand 
the request. Mayor Li was in for it! 

When the mayor’s orders reached his troops, their 
faces were blank and inscrutable. Then they relaxed 
into a wide grin. Wagging their heads they pro- 
claimed the mayor the owner of the finest sense of 
humor south of the Yellow River, and they went 
back to work — stealing weapons from Japanese 
warehouses, jewelry, kimonos, wrist watches from 
civilians. As the saying went, they stole everything 
that wasn’t nailed down and nine-tenths of every- 
thing that was. 

The mayor grew despondent. He knew that this 
was it! 

Like a prohibition bootlegger suddenly become 
respectable, he knew that he must go straight. 

He repeated his orders, made a few examples of 
his men to prove that he was serious, had the streets 
cleaned, stopped fostering inflation, cut down on his 
bodyguard, kissed little children in the streets, issued 
proclamations concerning good government, and 
developed an ulcer in what had always been the most 
robust frame on Shantung Peninsula. 

In the late afternoon, the little man could be seen 
staring forlornly through the windows of his great 
office in Tsingtao’s city hall. He always lc »ked to the 
northeast, toward the Laoshan Mountains, and 
remembered with a sigh...the goodolddays. END 
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HREE planesloomed out of a cold China 

sky at Tsingtao, completing a tale that 

rivals a modern Arabian Nights story. 
Only in China, or in a fantasy, could 32 
pouches of mail be thrown from a crippled 
transport over a 35-mile area, without the 
loss of one bit of mail. For Marine Observa- 
tion Squadron and this correspondent, no 
fantasy could be more strange than this 
mail recovery flight to the isolated village 
of Pingtu. 

Previously, one day in March, a first 
Marine Aircraft Wing transport was mak- 
ing its regular mail run from Tsingtao to 
Tientsin, when one of its engines quit. The 
plane was unable to maintain altitude in its 
crippled condition, so the crew had no 
choice but to dump the precious cargo of 
mail over the side. 

Thirty-two pouches were dropped over a 
35-mile stretch of farm land before the 
plane was able to regain level flight. Later, 
the crew was congratulated by Major 
General Louis E. Woods, commanding the 
First Marine Aircraft Wing, for landing 
safely without injury to passengers or 
damage to their plane. But to crew mem- 
bers, “It was like pushing your own 
grandmother over the side.’’ A long siege 
of inclement weather had prevented thou- 
sands of North China-based Marines from 
receiving letters from home, so this ap- 
parent loss of mail added considerably to 
the distress of those men who had been 
forced to jettison the pouches. 

As the last of our three recovery planes 
dropped down for a landing, the entire 
countryside swarmed with airport-bound 
Chinese on the dead run. We taxied to- 
ward an open space to park, and 700 
natives beat us there. 

Initially, the pilots fought against the 
strange elasticity of the gallery. We were 
busily engaged trying to curb their dan- 
gerous desire to touch the magic “sky 
birds’’ (Marine ‘‘grasshoppers’’). Armed 
villagers and uniformed Communists took 
over control of the crowd. 

Pingtu’s only English-speaking resident, 
Kiang Hwei Kang, arrived from the village 
with an invitation to luncheon at the home 
of Mayor Kiao Tien Hua. Part of our 
acceptance probably was due to a desire 
to escape from center stage. If so, it was a 
total failure. 

Armed guards kept the crowd from fol- 
lowing us in the veritable clouds of dust 
that clearly defined our wandering course. 
Inside the village, we proved no less of a 
spectacle; residents jam-packed the narrow 
streets to watch us go by. Kiao’s meal for 
our group afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a lesson in international good will. 

We learned that the mail sacks had 
been carried to Pingtu on farmers’ backs 
and in carts from as far away as 20 miles, 
each small village relaying the precious 
cargo to the next settlement until it 
reached its final destination. Kiao also told 
how the farmers searched their fields for 
scattered pieces of mail, put them back in 
the sacks, and sewed up all rips before 
starting to Pingtu. 
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not always fight for glory. Money does not 

mean as much to them as a rent-harried 
civilian might imagine; and most of them are well- 
aware that medals and ribbons are not particularly 
palatable 

You ask why they do Sight? Why do they walk a 
lonely guard post on a steaming dot in the tropics, and 
why do-they wear a uniform when a medium suc 
cessful plumber can get more money and wear a 
zoot suit? 

The incentive is comprised of stories— rollicking, 
lusty yarns of the days when Moros ran amuck 
among Philippine barrios, and the Commandant 
was a second lieutenant; garish, shiny tales of hippy 
native women and cheap rum that used to smell up 
Panama’s barrooms. Be assured your old salt will 
tell it! He will skip mail call in Caledonia to get 
an episode off his brawny chest. Chow comes second 
to a gaudy bull session when one of the masters-at- 
yarns spreads himself 

There are a few other forms of recreation that 
can interest him, but they are means to an end. 
The end is a story. He will drop a slender sheaf of 
green stuff at poker; he will bowl, screaming in 
laughter at the one who made a strike in the other 
alley; he will not tear out tco much hair when a lady 
of the sidewalk takes him — because the next morn- 
ing, the next year, he has a story, a story that will 
amaze and confound, and get beer. He figures the 
sacrifice is well worth the return it brings 

Age does not change the Marine’s nature. Even 
death has a tough time. In more than one case 
the last words of a battle casualty, expiring in battle 
dust, have been 

“Shades of the Arabian Nights! What a story 
this would make if I could live to tell it. See what 
you can do, will ya, Doc?” This, as the harassed 
corpsman folds a tired kit and looks for someone 
whom he can help a little more 

Those fortunate enough to survive their wounds 
surprise the doctors with their eagerness to be 
up and out of the smelly hospital. Of course, they 
will admit, they have a wound; but they now 
have a past. They prop a mummied ankle on a 
bedpost and mumble, chortle and chuckle as they 
rehearse the gory stories that will soon be titil- 
lating civilians and nauseating recruits. Their 
audience, they know, is clamoring for the recital; and 
they are eager to take the rostrum in a barroom 
conversation and go on, and on, and on 

With a wound and a hashmark to his credit, the 
Marine feels that he has served his apprenticeship 
He has listened enough. He has learned to reccg 
nize, but not always evade, the gusty windbags who 
thrust their six enlistments and 50-inch belt lines 
into post exchange payday conversations. He knows 
by rote most of the extravaganzas of the doughty 
duffers, the minstrels-without-music who preserve 
and color the traditions of the Corps. The grating 
voices, heavy with the authority of years, with their 
romances part fact, part fancy no longer thrill 
him 


(208 aways to popular notion, Marines do 


E HAS listened as the blood of Belleau Wood 

is respilt, with Huns screaming as they 
absorb bayonets in French fish ponds; he has charged 
with General Smedley D. Butler into Philadelphia 
to deal with a local crime wave; he has held his 
breath as men in up-brimmed campaign hats chased 
knife-wielding brigands through Nicaraguan banana 
forests; he has heard, again and again, stories of 
jet-hot love, waged in Haitian bars 
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Scheherazade would sound like a lockjaw 
patient if she ever tied up alongside 


a snow artist from ‘‘Hashmark Row” 


by Sgt. Lucius F. Johnston 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Learning to separate the bright chaff from the 
dull truth, he feels that he is now qualified to do his 
own garrulous bit toward draping the hoary tradi- 
tions of his Corps. He draws away from the class of 
the listeners and beer buyers. He corners a youth in 
fuzzy. untailored greens and a boct camp coiffure, 
and he tells one! 

The cycle is complete. He is a member of the 
Marine Hot Air Corps, an organization more given 
to corroboratory back-scratching than the C.I.O. 

For the remainder of his 20 or 30 years he drinks 
solemn glasses with the beards and bellies, emerging 
intermittently to overwhelm with mossy eloquence 
some recruit on his first liberty — provided he can 
do so without sacrifice of dignity. 


He makes triumphant tours of civilian drinking 
places, singing unmusically cf Verdun, Port au 
Prince, Ocatel, and recruiting duty in Council 
Bluffs, the while benignly accepting the suds that 
are his due. 


ISCHARGE does not cure his ache to tell. 

He then regales the children of his married 
brother with his stock in trade, perhaps staring at 
his grog much longer between drinks than he did on 
his first cruise. He still talks constantly if more 
slowly, grinning at something in the lens of his 
glasses; but the story is still vibrant and fully capable 
of stirring a high school boy who is wondering about 
escape from his coming algebra grades. He sows 
the seed that will be reaped in a recruiting office 
halfway across the continent. 

The first of the venerable helium plants that the 
writer has come in contact with was a company 
clerk of a Texas National Guard unit, in the days 
when Mein Kampf was considered the maudlin 
mumblings of a paranoic, and when Fred Astaire 
was better Hollywood copy than Sergeant York. 
Jack Opal, who earned his living as a clerk in the 
county courthouse, was a mountainous stack of 
sweaty modesty who did not maintain that he had 
been the first American soldier to step onto French 
soil in the First World Series. 

‘**I was the 25th; there were 24 officers in front of 
me 

Such self-deprecation made quite an impression 
on Texas provincials. 

“*I was the first sergeant of a Marine company 
formed out of the toughest part of New York.” 

Jack would grin as he told of ruling his company 
like a sergeant major with seven hashmarks and a 
hang-over. A captain, newly assigned to the row- 
dies, was not so fortunate. 

“This new captain, a punk dandy out of some 
school where he had played football, thought he 
knew how to handle men. I told him that I would 


see that his orders were carried out, but he wanted 
to do it himself. He lines the company up one day 
and says, ‘I’m your new commanding officer. There’s 
a war going on. These are tough days and I am just 
as tough as the times. Any man who has any doubts 
will step two paces forward.’ 

“It was a good speech, but’’ — Jack’s laughing 
would always interrupt at this point — ‘“‘every man 
except two stepped forward when he gave the word. 
They transferred him the next day. 

“We had everything in that company: a couple 
of lawyers who could talk the pants off a statue, a 
guy who had an international reputation as a 
painter, three professional boxers, and a whole raft 
of mugs who looked like they had just been let out 


of the Bronx Zoo on waivers. What a collection.” 

Opal would lean back in his chair — his yarns 
always interrupted the ‘‘squads right’’ and dice 
games in the dairy barn that served as guard 
armory — and tell about his nights in Paris. He 
surely must have given himself a pass every week 
end, yet he still had time to take noisy part in every 
engagement west of Moscow. 

If one might trust the inferences of his calm 
palaver, he had been on hand to hear the Kaiser 
when that beleaguered worthy had screamed for 
indulgence. He and his company, refilled with re- 
placements time and again, took people into custody 
and temporary wedlock across the breadth of Ger- 
many, until they settled for occupation duty on 
the other side of Berlin. 

There Jack had been quartered in the sumptuous 
diggings of a decrepit aristocrat who was lonely 
in the company of a daughter and a luscious, yeliow- 
haired granddaughter. 

‘“‘Her hair would shine like an admiral’s door- 
knob,” he would remember. All the males of the 
German family had died in war and the old gentle- 
man was worried about a fitting heir. 


AD it not been for Jack Opal and his revela- 

tions, this copy might be appearing in the 
current Our Navy. When we arrived the recruiting 
offiee in Dallas was waiting, complete with red-striped 
trousers, impressive posters, and sergeants who 
could have spotted Baron Munchausen three Balzac 
novels and a scenario. The chief receptionist was a 
dapper, smiling three-striper who kept his blouse 
hidden so that the enlistment marks might not be 
counted. Under infinitesimal pressure he could be 
made to make the modest admission that it had 
taken him six months to beccme corporal. That was 
when one stripe per cruise was really good going. 
But when we had raised our hand to receive the 
benediction of the recruiting major, the sergeant 
stated, without being asked, that it had taken him 
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seven long years to climb from corporal to sergeant. 

But the damage had been done. Surprisingly and 
undeservedly, that high-pressure individual lived 
to become a chief warrant officer. 

Boot camp is, was and always will be a congress 
of storytellers. It is a hectic, sternly-timed place 
where the trainee is glad to rest his feet to listen to 
a lecture beginning: 

‘“*This is the bayonet. Now, when I was in Nica- 
ragua we hadto....” 

Probably he had to open cocoanuts with it. But 
he will go on to tell you that: 

‘Just after I had been transferred there, I got 
into an argument with two natives....”’ 

The argument was about the price of laundry, 
you will learn. There were hard words, someone 
pulled a knife and our gunny went for his bayonet. 
By astute maneuvering he was able to corner his 
adversaries. At great risk to himself and to prevent 
any unnecessary international complicaticns, you 
know, he killed no one that time. 

While he talks the recruits get a little rest. How- 
ever, it is very unlikely that the enjoyment is com- 
pletely one-sided. The crusty old DI loves it. 

“*‘See this? This is a hand grenade, Mark 1. If 
properly used, it is one of the most deadly weapons 
for closed, crowded jungle quarters. The grenade is 
held thus. I can remember, down in Panama, I had 
a chance to demonstrate. . 

It would seem, from his colorful account, that one 
day a native went mad on rum and dope. He ran 
through the village, swinging a knife and screaming 
‘“‘like a hyena.” There was a cutting and, with the 
whole town cowed, the black villain broke a hole 
in the compound fence and retired to the colonel’s 
bathroom for security. 

‘The colonel called me,’’ continues Our Hero. 
“TI was walking post near there, and he told me to 


get the native out. One grenade was all it took. Of 
course, it did not do the colonel’s head any gocd, 
Pa 

A well-timed shrug emphasized this point and 
it usually was interpreted as the signal fer a loud, 
long laugh on the part of the appreciative boots. 


OST of the stories in recruit training have a 

burdensome moral but at North Island the 
writer began to hear the ones that are told purely for 
the joy of hearing the gas escape. Here we were 
exposed to the messy, alcoholic evangelism of ** Ski,” 
a fringe-headed mysogynist who lived for the glory 
of the Corps — the Old Corps! Ski — only the com- 
pany clerk could spell and pronounce his real 
name — lived and roared on payday, and spent the 
intervening time in silent, uncomplaining recovery. 
Inevitably, and about six hours after pay call, he 
would develop what is known unkindly as a “‘cry- 
ing jag.” 

When in his cups, Ski planted himself solidly in 
the center of his bunk, and it became the Pana- 
manian jungle clearing where ‘“‘me and Captain 
I-Can’t-Remember-His-Name held off 30 of them 
screaming blankety blanks until they dropped some 
BARs and grenades by plane.” 

On one payday, in his bubbling stories, the 
captain in question would give a full quart cf his 
commissioned blocd to save a rapidly wasting Ski. 
The next time the roles would be reversed so that 
the enlisted could play the Samaritan role. Regret- 
tably, the episcde could never be developed past the 
transfusion stage. Ski would lose the plot as he sang 
of the days when Marines walked around with 
hair on their chests and unheeded native knives in 
their backs. He decried the absinthe-drinking imita- 
tions that he was doing guard duty with at the time 

Ski would sit on his bunk, rubbing the shiny, 
Slavic knot on which he wore a six and a quarter 
size hat, and bemoan the fact that he had been 
born 30 or 40 years too late. There were few argu- 
ments to that. 
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Not quite as colorful as Ski in his moments of 
revelation, but much more dependable in recitation, 
was one of the platoon sergeants of the guard de- 
tachment, a “Sahjunt” Allie Dayton. Dayton’s 
glory grew out of his prowess in the boxing ring. 
He had won more bets for the commanding officers 
of his many posts than he could count. If he could 
count. 

‘*I was scheduled to go ten rounds with this 
gobbie, back in 13; but I had a date with the cutest 
trick on Sand Street. I wanted to get it over with. 
I carried the gut for two rounds — you gotta give 
them a little fight. Then I cool him. Like this. 

Taking a little of the slack out of his waistline, 
he would demonstrate the one-two that won the 
heavyweight championship of the old Tuscarora 
in 1913. 

“*The major had a month’s salary bet on that 
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fight. Just before I go into the ring he tells me that 
if I lose the fight I will be a private. When I cool 
the kid, the major makes me corporal. 

‘*T hit him so hard that when I came in off liberty 
with this blonde, they are still trying to bring him 
to, seven hours later.”’ 

Dayton was one of the very rare people about 
whom it could be said that his chest had dropped. 
The gag-line is usually inept, but, in the case of the 
platoon sergeant, it fitted. His abdominal regions 
were rigidly, if consciously, taut and flat, but he 
had lost control of the chest muscles so that the 
overage burgeoned down over the belt of his blue 
uniform. In occasional haste, his leggy stride would 
cause his mid-regional wattles to flop. Then he 
would slow and look about furtively to see if anyone 
had noticed his years showing. Beer, pay call, and 


(continued on page 54) 
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screamed as landing craft jockeyed for a first Alligators were used on large scale Marine 
position in the rough surf. In the bottom of maneuvers. Holland M. Smith, then a brigadier 
the LCVPs, heavily burdened Marines sweltered general, had commanded these preliminary tests of 
under the heat of the near-torrid temperature. They armored amphibious vehicles. The lessons learned 
cursed softly under their breath each time the square __in the Caribbean had helped to defeat the Japanese 
bowramp sent a spray of salt water cascading into all over the Pacific. Now, in May, 1946, the Corps 
the boat. wetting them to the skin. Yet they were was back again to learn more about the tools and 
conscious of a slight relief the cooling water brought stratagems of its trade 
from a blistering heat The First Special Brigade had been activated on 
Far offshore, the mother ships lay waiting, ready January 28, 1946, and to another Smith Brigadier 
to disgorge another wave of troops as soon as the General Oliver Smith — fell the task of building the 
small boats returned from their first shoreward trip new outfit to a required strength and state of pre- 


() reamet 2 hundreds of gulls wheeled and It was in this same area, during 1939, that the 


Inshore, beyond the beach. low, rolling hills were paredness. During this time the scuttlebutt was 
visible. At a word from the coxswain, Marines braced _ thick concerning the purpose of the brigade. ‘‘Shock 
themselves for the impending shock as boats nosed troops for the United Nations,’’ whispered some of 
up on the bea the sea-lawyers. “It'll be China,”’ argued others 
A moment later the ramps of these boats fell among the apparently well-informed 
with a splash and thud. From each one dashed a This mysterious brigade was composed of three 
group of Marines with fixed bayonets at the ready infantry battalions and a headquarters company. 
The first wave had hit the beach The men to fill its ranks had been drawn from a 
From some semiprotected position on the beach a__ reservoir of Marines with varying experience. Radio- 
blinker was soon stabbing out a message. The Nav} men had joined from the Signal Battalion at Camp 
beachmaster was sending his report to the com Lejeune and Radio School in Philadelphia. Infantry- 
manding officer men had been selected from a number of posts 


“FIRST WAVE HIT THE BEACH 0805 X throughout the United States, the majority of them 
ESCARPMENT TWO TO THREE FEET coming fresh from boot camp at Parris Island. 
LIMITS UNLOADING TO EXTREME LEFT Officers and noncommissioned officers were, with 
FLANK OF BLUE BEACH X NO CASUALTIES _ few exceptions, veterans having years of experience 


TO BOATS IN FIRST WAVE X behind them 
The scene was typical of battle, and such was A few weeks after the activation of the brigade, 
the intention. for this was the first amphibious Brigadier General David N. Nimmer, a former 
maneuver for the Marine Corps and Navy since the Commanding Officer of the Third Corps Artillery, 
conclusion of t! vat succeeded Gen. Smith as head of the First Special 
Elements of the First Special Marine Brigad« Marine Brigade. He soon ordered the 2nd Battalion 
organized at Quant ybout four months previ to proceed to Camp Lejeune, where they would 
ously. were effecting a landing at the naval reserva engage in advanced infantry training. This left 
tion of R evelt R is Puerto R It is an area only the Ist Battalion at Quantico, the 3rd having 
thoroughly steeped in t traditions of the Marine been at Camp Lejeune previously 
Corps. Since the early 1900s Marines have maneu While the three battalions were thus engaged in 
vered in this sectior f the Caribbean, engaging training, a°special Navy dispatch was received 


with the fleet in amphibious operations dispelling some of the scuttlebutt. They were to be 




































the assault group of Task Force 100. Besides the 
First Brigade, the task force was made up of 18 
ships under the command of Admiral Richard Curts. 
These were the flagship Huntington, a cruiser; 
six destroyers; KA 97; a division of six APDs; and 
two escort carriers, the Mindoro and the Salerno 
Bay. 

A second dispatch, arriving hard on the heels of 
the first, contained information about maneuvers 
to be held in the Caribbean, the latter part of which 
were to be conducted with the entire Eighth Fleet. 
This gave the already overworked scuttlebutt a 
new impetus. South America took the lead in pos- 
sible destinations of the brigade 

It was late in April, amid all the hustle and bustle 
of Marines breaking camp, that the brigade began 
moving toward points of embarkation. There the 
ships were combat-loaded and troops quartered 
aboard the transports. The 3rd Battalion was the 
first to leave the States, going by the way of Guanta- 
namo Bay, Cuba. They were followed soon after 
by the remainder of the brigade, which left from 
Norfolk, Va. 

On May Sth, the 3rd Battalion and a part of 
Task Force 100 sailed into sight of El Morillo, 
Puerto Rico. While the ships lay at anchor off El 
Morillo, the landing boats were loaded with troops 
carrying light combat equipment. For several hours 
the coxswains practiced their technique with 
dummy runs for the beach. This was continued until 
Major Stephen C. Munson, temporarily in com- 
mand of the 3rd Battalion, was satisfied that the 
practice runs were being executed properly. The 
boats were then secured and preparations begun for 
the actual landings to be made farther up the beach 
the following morning. 

At 0500 the next morning, May 16, reveille 
sounded over the loud-speakers of all ships-in the 
group. It would be a perfect day for the scheduled 
maneuvers, the men commented as they lined up 
for chow in the light of a new morning. An hour 
later they had eaten and were standing by under 
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“pall combat gear, ready for the order that would 


snd them over the side and into the waiting 


Janding craft. 


The tranquility of the scene caused several of 
the veteran officers and noncoms to reminisce about 
other landings they had made a few short months 
ago. When reveille had sounded then, it had been 
dark and cold. Each man had awakened with a flock 
of butterflies beating around in his stomach, think- 
ing of the whine of bullets and sharp explosions that 
would greet him soon after daybreak. 

And, yet, as these veterans watched the horse- 
play among the embryo warriors, they knew that 
it had been such training as this that had helped 
them to face those situations when the going got 
rough. The battle had been a final test of their 
training. 

While the Ist and 2nd Battalions were still miles 





and spent the night. Early next morning they began 
the 15-mile overland march to the site of the 3rd 
Battalion camp, also to be their camp site. The 
march started at 0600, and was completed by noon. 
The remainder of the day, and all the next, was 
spent in erecting pyramidal tents for the entire 
brigade. It began to look as if the First Special 
Marine Brigade had come to stay. 

Then the training began in earnest. This was 
evident in the seemingly endless columns of trudging 
Marines along the coral-surfaced roads. The crack- 
ing of rifles on the combat range rattled relentlessly. 
During field problems, it was: ‘‘Run five or ten 
yards, drop flat on your belly, fire a few rounds and 
advance again until you work close enough to an 
objective for a bayonet assault.’’ Many of the men 
swore that they could hear this admonition in their 
sleep. 


The Marines land again — but this time it's only a dummy run. The photo shows members 
of the’ First Special Marine Brigade landing during their practice maneuvers in Puerto Rico 
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away, the 3rd Battalion went over the side. It 
hit the beach at Medio Mundo shortly after 0800 
and began a simulated problem of clearing the beach 
of enemy troops and weapons, regaining contact 
with the flanking units and establishing communica- 
tion with the USS Huntington, anchored in the bay. 

Occasionally, an officer or noncom would pause 
to watch a squad advance on possible enemy em- 
placements. But seldom, if ever, did they violate 
the unwritten law that gives a squad leader complete 
control of his squad — only he shall give the orders 
to his men. The observers contented themselves 
with advising the squad leader, and attempting to 
help him with any tactical problems the terrain 
seemed to call for. 

With the beach consolidated and all units in 
contact, the first objective of the battalion. was the 
airfield, about two miles inland from the landing 
point. A fast-paced drive, with I Company leading 
the way, put the Marines in control of the airfield 
by 1000. While the rest of the company continued 
to encircle the field, the 3rd Platoon, commanded 
by Lieutenant W. T. Hickman, extended its attack 
past the objective, to capture the powerhouse and 
naval dry dock. This action also cleared the enemy 
from the battalion’s left flank, and would have pre- 
vented an enemy from taking the American troops 
under an enfilade fire. 

Back on the beach, K Company had been formed 
into working parties. By 1600, it had moved all 
food, equipment and ammunition to the edge of 
the captured air strip. With the problem secured. 
the battalion pitched shelter tents for the night. 

The next day was spent making the camp a little 
more permanent looking — the tents were lined up 
in symmetrical order and field kitchens set up. Before 
nightfall, observation posts had also been set up 
and security watches established. 

In the meantime the Ist and 2nd Battalions had 
reached a point off El Morillo, some 15 miles up 
the beach from where the 3rd Battalion was camped. 
Along with Brigade Headquarters, they landed here 


As the training became increasingly rugged the 
number of men riding the sick book also increased. 
However, no serious injuries impaired the training, 
most of the complaints being blistered feet and 
minor infections. 

Field problems were held daily for all units. 
There were problems designed to benefit everyone 
from commanding officers right on down to old 
Joe Blow in the rear ranks. Aviation also came in 
for its share of practice training as VMF 114 and 
225 were continually being called on for air strikes 
and tactical missions. These gull-winged Corsairs 
added a realistic touch to the problems as they 
would zoom over treetops and dip down to strafe an 
imaginary enemy. Then,-with incredible speed, they 
would disappear over the low range of hills in the 
background. 

On May 15th it was a weary brigade that broke 
camp to re-embark on waiting transports. Task 
Force 100 then sailed to Culebra where it was met 
by other elements of the Eighth Fleet, commanded 
by Admiral Marc Mitscher. In this group were the 
aircraft carriers, USS Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Midway and Princeton; the battleship Missouri; 
six destroyers; several cruisers; and a hospital ship, 
the Consolation. This was undoubtedly the most 
powerful armada ever assembled for a striking force 
of only 3500 men. 

The fleet then continued to hold problems which 
theoreticaHy was supposed to consolidate their 
position off the ‘‘enemy”’ island of Culebra. This was 
primarily a practice for the ships’ gunners who fired 
volley after volley from 5-, 8- and 16-inch batteries 
in silencing the shore installations which might 
oppose the landing. With this firing problem com- 
pleted, the ships then anchored for the night. The 
Marines who had observed the firing noted the 
accuracy and the devastating effect of the sea-borne 
artillery. 

The following morning landing teams were loaded 
into the small boats and headed for the beach in a 
number of dry runs. They never reached the shore, 


but turned each time when about 400 yards from the 
beach. This was a practice session for the ship's 
gunners, who were learning how to cover effectively 
the LCVPs as they raced shoreward. 

Planes were also covering the landings. They 
strafed the beaches again and again until reports 
from the Landing Force Air Support Control Unit 
radioed that crippling blows had been dealt to shore 
installations. Both surface and air arms of the 
Eighth Fleet were in top shooting form that day. 

One more day of practice was held by the fleet, 
during which time a number of sea-borne refueling 
operations were undertaken. Mid-ocean refueling 
had been @ contributing factor that enabled the 
Navy to hurl large forces at the Japanese in an 
apparently unending procession. And at such great 
distances from American forward bases. A number 
of other tactical maneuvers were conducted in fleet 
formations and dispositions and then secured for 
the night. The landing units then began readying 
themselves for the big landing operation of the 
entire maneuver, to be held on the following day. 


ACK at Roosevelt Roads, the next morning, 

the fleet stood off Ensenada Hunda in full 
battle array. The aircraft carriers lay offshore with 
all planes poised, waiting to throw their power at 
the beachhead. Navy gunners stood by at their 
posts as the fleet underwent general quarters. 

On this operation the Marines, supported by the 
fleet, had a new problem. It dealt with a long-time 
standard operational procedure of the Marines. 
Purportedly, a number of American nationals and 
the American Consul were being threatened by a 
hostile group of natives. The resident government 
had been unable to cope with the situation. It was 
the mission of the Marines to neutralize a section 
of the island and remove the besieged Americans to 
a place of safety aboard the warships. 

Such was the problem of the troops as they raced 
shoreward in their landing craft, unmindful of the 
gulls wheeling overhead — but not of the heat. The 
Ist and 2nd Battalions were to land abreast, the 
Ist going over red beach to the right and the 2nd 
over blue beach to the left. The 3rd Battalion was 
in reserve. 

The terrain looked very much like that of Guadal- 
canal, as viewed at a distance off Lunga Point. The 
only exception, probably, was the absence of coconut 
trees at Roosevelt Roads. Brigadier Generals Merritt 
Edson and W. L. McKittrick had flown from Wash- 
ington to view the landings and showed a great deal 
of interest in the efficient way the troops went 
ashore, reformed and plunged ahead in the attack. 
They followed the men through every phase of the 
operation, complimenting them on an excellent 
showing. 

When the Marines had pushed to the first phase 
line, a road some 400 yards from the beach, there 
was a pause while the lines were reorganized. Soon 
after this, the reserve 3rd Battalion was called in 
by the commanding general and committed to 
action. 

With this’ battalion taking a position between 
the Ist and 2nd on the front lines, the brigade began 
a difficult pivoting movement to the left. Many of 
the men could recall another pivoting movement 
just like this one. It was one executed by the First 
Provisional Marine Brigade when it landed on 
Guam, in August, 1944, and pivoted to the left and 
toward Orote peninsula under a heavy fire. 

Soon the brigade front began to narrow. At first, 
companies dropped platoons from the front line to 
prevent overcrowding, and finally whole companies 
had to be dropped. There was quite a bit of reorgan- 
izing to be done when the men reached the second 
phase line, a strip of the airport. But this was done 
with no undue strain and the brigade plunged on 
toward its objective — the beachhead line. This was 
a range of hills lying in the rear of the airfield. 

Late in the afternoon, the brigade made its final 
bayonet charge to reach the BHL. This accom- 
plished,- the men secured for the night. For all 
practical purposes the problem was completed. All 
resistance had been swept away and the beleaguered 
American nationals had theoretically been moved 
inside friendly lines. The problem had been a success. 

Next morning, after the brigade reembarked, 
the ships pointed their bows toward New York 
City and a full week of liberty in that mecca of 
wine, women and song. The men were still tired, 
but with a month's pay in their pants, and visions 
of Times Square, none would deny that it was a 
fitting climax to the first peacetime maneuver in 
five years. END 
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GEORGE LEBLANCHE 
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of the service to land a world’s boxing championship 

Some time ag n a sports quiz program at a 
Honolulu radio station, the question was asked 
What U.S. Marine won a world’s boxing cham 
pionship by Anocking out J ck Dempsey?” The 
sucker answer was, of course, ‘Gene Tunney.” It 
should have been **George LeBlanche 

Known to boxing as “‘George LeBlanche, the 
Marine,"’ the boxer’s real name on Marine Corps’ 
muster rolls was George Blais. Born on December 
19, 1856, at Point Levi, Quebe Blais became 
U.S. Marine in life. When he won his chan 
pionship, he had risen to corporal and sported a 
handsome, flowing mustache 

While serving at the United States Marine Bar 
racks at Mare Island, Calif 1889, the corporal 
took part in many professional bouts in San Fran 
cisco, Seattle, Butte, Los Angele s and other West 


ern cities 

Prior to serving at Mare Island he 
great East in New York, M 
New Jersey and Ohno. He ite a fighter, rated 
as a rough, rugged and game brawler, true to Marine 
Corps tradition. He fought the best of them. Le 
Blanche was not a “Fancy Dan," as the fistic 
fraternity I He was strictly a 


tab the clever boys 
“*battler,"’ who walked into the leather barrage and 
never away from it 
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George 
held 
forth in 
the days 
of 20-, 25-, 
and 45- 
round bouts, 
and his record, 
up to the time 
he fought for and 
won a world’s title, 
showed 22 knockout 
wins, six wins by de- 
cision, one decision lost 
to a world’s champion 
and one lost on a foul 
It was on August 26, 
1889, at Mare Island, that 
Corp. LeBlanche requested 
the usual permission to go 
ashore, for the purpose of boxing. 
This time he was turned down. He was turned down 
probably because the commanding officer didn't 
want to have a dead corporal on his hands, for 
LeBlanche had a date to fight the original Jack 
Dempsey, known as ** The Nonpareil,”’ from whom 
the former heavyweight champ, Jack Dempsey, 
took his name. The original Jack Dempsey was sail- 
ing under a nom de guerre, too. His right name was 
John Kelly, and he was a native of County Kildare, 
Ireland 
Refused shore liberty, our gallant Marine cor- 
poral, jumped ship and automatically became the 
only fellow in the history of the world to take 
“French leave’ for the purpose of knocking out a 
world’s champion 
We like to believe that, mission accomplished, 
‘“Old Man” let his new world’s champion off 
with a warning. Like many a Marine corporal since, 
LeBlanche was right. He didn’t get killed. He 
brought the world's middleweight championship 
back to Mare Island. What the ‘‘Old Man” did is 
t recorded 
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Commander Jack Demp:ey, but it's all in fun 
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In Dempsey, LeBlanche was facing one of the 
greatest champions of all time — still so regarded 
a fellow who had never lost a fight and had 60 
wins in a row. In a previous bout Dempsey had won 
from LeBlanche in 13 rounds at Larchmont, New 
York, on March 4, 1886. The famous boxing poem, 
‘**Jack Dempsey’s Grave,”’ was written about this 
champ. When he died, he was buried in Oregon. 

On August 27, 1889, we find our ship-jumping 
corporal climbing up the steps to the “big white 
drum."’ Some unkind soul pulled a bell and the 
melee was on. The records indicate that it was a 
horrendous affair, with Dempsey pitching and our 
corporal catching. It went that way, round after 
round, with Dempsey landing all the punches shown 
in the Police Gazette and some borrowed from the 
Marines’ handbook. It was a finish bout of three- 
minute rounds with a minute’s rest between frames, 

Old-timers who saw it recounted that it was a 
terrific fight, with Dempsey always ahead and those 
who wished to put down a wager doing so only on 
how long the Marine would last. The fight moved 
into round 32 

In that round Dempsey caught LeBlanche with 
a terrific right-hand hook. LeBlanche spun along 
the ropes, his back to Dempsey. From that position 
he whirled, bringing his right in a backhanded arc 
in a desperate move to defend himself. The blow 
caught Dempsey flush on the “* button.’’ He crum- 
pled up for the full count and LeBlanche was 
champion of the world. 

Some will tell you today that the blow landed 
by LeBlanche, a backhanded pivot, has since been 
ruled foul. It wasn't foul that night because it won. 
Some will say the Marine was just a tyro and not 
much of a fighter. The record belies that. He must 
have been a pretty good battler to go 32 rounds 
with Dempsey. LeBlanche was defeated by Young 
Mitchell (John Herget, later San Francisco super- 
visor), but the Marine had already outgrown the 
middleweight division. LeBlanche took part in 51 
bouts over a span of 16 years, starting in 1882. He 
died in Lawrence, Mass., on 3 May 1918, at the 
age of 62. 

No other Marine won a ring title until Gene 
Tunney came along and won the heavyweight title 
from another great Jack Dempsey. 

The ranks of the Navy turned out four world’s 
champions in boxing, which is fair enough, con- 
sidering the size of the Navy. The first of these was 
Johnny Buff, world's bantamweight champion, who 
boxed his first professional fight at the age of 29. He 
was from the USS Rhode Island. He won the 
bantam title from Pete Herman. That was in 1921. 
In the service, Buff was known as Spike Lisky. He 
lost the title to Joe Lynch 

Then came Joseph Paul Cuckoshay, from the 
USS Denver. Boxing as Jack Sharkey, he won the 
heavyweight title from Max Schmeling and lost it 
to Primo Carnera. 

Next in line from the Navy was Eddie Babe 
Risko, known as Henry Pylkowski on the USS 
Nevada. He won the middleweight title from Teddy 
Yarosz and lost it to Freddie Steele, the same gent 
who played the nervous Marine corporal in ‘Hail 
to the Conquering Hero,” and the GI with the 
aching back in “‘ The Story of GI Joe.” 

The next ring champion from the Navy was Ken 
Overlin, USS Idaho, who won the world's middle- 
weight title from Ceferino Garcia and lost it to 
Billy Soose. Soose served in the Navy during World 
War II. 

The Army? Well, they won part of a world’s 
lightweight title when Lew Jenkins, ex-cavalryman, 
defeated Lou Ambers for New York State recogni 
tion and lost the title and general recognition whem 
he was beaten by Sammy Angott. 

So the Marines produced the first service world 
champion and another, to make it two. The Na 
had four. The Armv. a dubious one. i 
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by Corp. Leonard Riblett 


Leotherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by Sgt. Frank Few 


Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


r “MENSION aggravated by searing heat gripped 
the Army’s proving grounds at White Sands, 
N. Mex., where the sixth German V-2 rocket 
ever to be fired in the United States was bejng 
readied. 

Scientists swarmed over the gleaming, 46-foot 
missile to check and recheck instruments and 
mechanism. The rocket, a Gargantuan white candle, 
soon was to set new records for altitude and gather 
invaluable data in that unknown area that lies above 
the earth's relatively thin air layer 

It was 1200 on 28 June 1946, when an Army 
major flipped back his sleeve to check the time, 
then shouted: 

‘*X minus 20 minutes!” 

Atop a reinforced concrete, pyramidal block- 
house 500 feet away a red smoke bomb was lighted 
And inside the blockhouse, the roof of which is 
27 feet thick, other scientists and technicians were 
intent upon panel after panel of instruments on 
which myriad lights flickered and where needles of 
countless dials jumped fitfully 

At the launching platform the men who had 
been working on the rocket were shoving off, for 
no man could survive the terrific heat, once the fuel 
vas ignited. The huge Meiller wagon, a Buck 
Rogers affair that transports and sets the 14-ton 
rocket in place, was lowered and*trundled away 





FRONT SEAT AT THE ROCKET SHOW (continued) 


Engineers and technicians jumped into trucks and 
jeeps and headed for safety. At X minus five min- 
utes, only two men remained on the launching 
platform 

One of these was an engineer. The other was 
PFC James W. Innes, a stocky, sun-blackened 
Marine from Miami, Fla., who would be the last 
man to leave the towering V-2 before it would be 
sent soaring into the ionosphere. It would be his 
duty to throw a switch aside one of the V-2's fins 
This would set in operation a transmitter enabling 
telemetering stations to set their instruments for 
recording data on the cket’s flight 

Innes h his instructions. He was to throw the 
switch and mo it in a hurry! 

At X minus tv minutes d flare was fired 
from the blockhous« nn who moves with the 
deliberateness I 
closed the 
no hurry 


With a flaming 


rainbow as trailing 
wake, the rocket 


roared skyward 


While everyone 
for the rocket's tak 
a cigaret. There is 
A sudden silence ppressive as the blistering 
heat, smothered tl rea. Seconds seemed like 
minutes as observer atched for first signs of the 
remote control fring from within the blockhouss 
Then a ribbon « white strean f I 
the rocket platf 
orange, then red 
the rocket’s 14 tons steel and fuel shuddere 


then rose slowly 


ror 


1d intensity, 


For interminable 


the platform. T« 
about to fall, and 
uncontrolled flame 
was not pleasant 


HEN the 
full on and 
dust and stinging 
tions, enveloping 
rocket streaked, its 
that could be 
roaring, brilliant flat 
The ‘‘ Vengeance 
and her speed wa 
The wicked flickering 
lost to sight and ini 
of vapor trail. The 
sands of feet, tl 
effect was the w 
course was straight 
Then there was nothing 
White Sands Proving Grounds, which is under 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Harold R. Turner, 
USA, is in the southern New Mexico desert between 
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Las Cruces and Alamogordo. These two cities are 
alingst lost in a vast expanse of desert waste, which 
makes White Sands an ideal place for firing the 
incredible V-2. There the government owns a million 
and a half acres of nothingness. It is doubtful if 
anyone else would have any part of it. 

The headquarters buildings and barracks, weath- 
ered by heat and wind-tossed sands, crouch against 
the Organ Mountains, which run north and south 
on that high plateau. They aren’t much in the way 
of mountains, either. In the summer the tempera- 
ture delights in topping 110 degrees and in the 
winter it snows and the winds blow cold. It is 
the last place in the world one would expect to find 
the United States Marines 

But the Marines are there 

Of course, some of the Marines are still wonder- 
ing how they got there, but that is an almost uni- 
versal feeling in the Corps 

Innes, in whom some suspect a touch of a Barry- 
more, was at Camp Pendleton in mid-May with 
Corporal R. L. Fuqua and PFC K. J. Lang. They 
were at the boat basin, that delightful spot north 
of Oceanside, when at 1500 they received orders to 
prepare to shove off. At 1800 they were boarding 
a plane at North Island and the next day they were 
in Washington, D. C., and slightly baffled by. it all. 
Only when they reached the Naval Research Labor- 
atory at Bellevue were they told their assignment 

There, for the next 12 days, they helped to build 
the war head for the rocket fired on 28 June. The 
war head, which weighed 2,000 pounds, was packed 
with a robot laboratory including instruments to 
record cosmic ray data, spectographs and gauges 
for recording temperature and pressure. The war 
head cost $100,000, a neat $50 a pound 

When the war head was completed, it was flown 
to White Sands, as were the Marines. These men, 
who only recently had been in Camp Pendleton, 
which is no garden spot, took one look at White 
Sands and decided that Pendleton by comparison 
was a paradise 





Mechanics working on the V-2 learn 
the ups and downs of a fireman's life 


Mechanics make intricate caajustments 
on the rocket in its launching cradle 


The tank trailer, left, 
used as a part of the 


hauls alcohol 
rocket's fuel 





Engineers supervise the pumping of 
oil into the big rocket's fuel tanks 


There they found more Marines, including Major 
Norman Pozinsky, First Lieutenant Paul Branden- 
burg, Corporal T. E. Tremer, Technical Sergeant 
W. C. Autry, Sergeant E. J. Siemasz, Staff Sergeant 
R. T. Malloy, Technical Sergeant Mike Krivanich 
and Master Technical Sergeant W. G. Horais. 
Horais, a radio repairman, was perhaps the happiest 
of the lot. His cruise was up in mid-July 

At White Sands the Marines helped in construc 
tion of the rockets, under direction of T. R. Burnight, 
who is in charge of the ionosphere experiments. On 
firing day, which was postponed from the 27th 
when trouble developed in fueling the V-2, they 
helped to install equipment and manned observa- 
tion stations 

One of these stations was 80 miles out in the 
desert, and Siemasz, Malloy and Fuqua had gone 
there three days before 

Firing day was crystal-clear and the rocket was 
ready early. For fuel she carried 800 gallons of 
liquid oxygen, 1000 gallons of alcohol and 200 gal- 
lons of hydrogen peroxide. Permanganate was the 
catalyst 

The V-2, whose stubborn secrets American scien- 


This control house of reinforced concrete is 


designed to withstand a 
direct hit should the rocket go out of control. 


Five minutes before firing time and two 
men are still on the launching platform 


slits permit the 


This photo of two engineers gives an 
idea of the size of the rocket's fins 


tists only now are ferreting out, was spreading 
destruction and terror in Great Britain only a com- 
paratively few months ago. It was a terrible weapon. 
So great is its speed, it practically strikes without 
warning. 

This rocket had another mission — that of help- 
ing to find the answers about that mysterious realm 
outside the atmosphere, for the V-2 is the only 
man-made object that ever has penetrated the shell 
of air that surrounds the earth, then has returned. 

To the right of the V-2 was the launching tower 
for the Army-developed ‘‘WAC Corporal,” which 
has reached 230,000 feet in tests at White Sands. 
The tower, 102 feet high, dwarfed the stubby but 
beautifully streamlined V-2. 

Nearly 500 feet away, at the massive control 
house, the walls of which are ten feet thick, is the 
fire control and the measuring and communications 
equipment, the brains of these guided missiles. From 
the blockhouse engineers can see the firing area 
through two slits in the wall, and through periscope- 
like vents they can follow the vertical flight of the 
rockets. 

The V-2 operator was in constant touch with the 


observers to view the launching platform and those objects resembling 
pipes are periscopes they will use to observe the V-2's vertical flight 
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The V-2, after a slow 
start, soared out of 


sight in 77 seconds 


ground crew and with distant observation posts 
Sergeant Horais, the lanky, serious-visaged radio 
man, had the job of seeing that radio communication 
was uninterrupted. After ground crewmen had left 
the launching platform the operator checked the V-2's 
mechanisms by indicators on the master panel. He 
ignited the fuel by remote control and checked the 
motors while the fuel burned slowly. As the fuel 
started burning, electric cables which powered the 
rocket’s gyroscopes before the launching, were 
dropped. And as the cables dropped the full power 
of the rocket was turned loose 

The rocket’s gyros had three functions: to con 
trol the angle of flight; prevent veering off the 
course; and avert roll. Instruments installed in the 
missile took critical measurements of its behavior 
in flight. These measurements were relayed to the 
ground by radio. Application of this system is 
called telemetering, or measuring at a distance. A 
radio transmitter inside the rocket enabled radio 
operators to track its flight 

Before the firing, Dr. E. H. Krause, who is head 
of the Rocket Sonde section of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, estimated that the fuel would take the 
V-2 to 150,000 feet, after which it would continue 
to soar by its own momentum, even as a ball goes 
up after leaving the hand that throws it. The fuel 
was expected to burn for 68 seconds 

The war head, packed with elaborate instruments, 
was to be detonated by radio after the rocket began 
its descent, freeing the instruments and allowing 
them to drop separately. The spectograph, which 
was to take pictures of the solar spectrum, was 
specially cased to protect the film from heat generat 
ed by the rocket’s awesome speed 

HE V-2, which started off so slowly, was out 
of sight in 77 seconds. It reached a record 

height of 75 miles, but failed to reach the expected 
100 miles because its fuel was consumed four seconds 
sooner than expected. Radar tracked its flight and 
the V-2 veered slowly north and descended, hori 
zontally, at an estimated 2400 miles per hour 
When it struck the earth, 47 miles north of the 
launching platform and ‘right on the target,’’ it 
smashed a crater nearly 25 feet deep and 35 feet in 
diameter 

On 9 July, the seventh V-2 to be fired attained 
an altitude of 83.5 miles, a new record. The Ven- 
geance, as the Germans called this amazing weapon, 
was in the air for 400.5 seconds and landed 63 miles 
north of the launching site 

This firing of rockets reassembled from captured 
German parts is scheduled to continue until next 
March. From these experiments much will be 
learned that will contribute to mastery of the 
guided missile. Much, too, will be learned about 
conditions beyond the atmosphere 

There has been much conjecture about rockets 
that will be able to strike any target on earth and 
of rockets that will go to the moon 

These will come in time, though now they are 
but in their infancy 

Be that as it may, there was one Marine who 
asked 

‘Who is going to tell me how to stop one of those 
rockets with a rifle? 

“And how can I transfer to a rocket outfit 
but quickly!’ END 
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FRONT SEAT AT THE ROCKET SHOW (ec 
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Literally off in a cloud of dust, the 14-ton rocket tore loose from the grasp of the 
launching cradle. The V-2 was out of sight in 77 seconds and sped 75 miles into the sky 
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Push of a button here starts 
the rocket on its sky journey 

Ps = | a 
Marine PFC J. W. Innes was the last man to 
seek shelter before the rocket was fired 








Shown here are the launcher and the The V-2 leaves a white wake as it 
control house at the proving grounds speeds into the sky over New Mexico 
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Topside of the Great Wall, Marines 
view lands once trod by Genghis Khan 


CORP. LYNN MOORE 
Leotherneck Staff Writer 


UNDAY in Chinwangtao, China, is a day of 
“™™*, rest and liberty for Marines of the 2nd Bat- 

talion, Seventh Regiment, First Division — a 
well-earned day to accomplish what has been put 
off the past six. Sunday means a visit with that girl 
or a turn around the wharves and beaches of the 
Yellow Sea in search of something more interesting 
than the bare walls of the barracks. Certainly, many 
exclaim, it is not a day for exertion at least not 
in North China. 

Someone tried to tell the 11 Marines gathered 
around the CP at 0700 they were crazy. After all, 
this was Sunday —a day of rest. Eleven laughs 
drowned his pleadings. They were going and 
nothing could dampen their determination. 

‘*Do you think I could go home without seeing 
the Great Wall of China? I could. Sure. But I’m 
not passing up this chance.” 

With this remark, 11 Marines galloped north on 
11 ‘‘horses.”” The stubby Chinese ponies did not 
share the enthusiasm. The Great Wall has been ten 
miles north of Chinwangtao many thousands of 
years, and there was little need to hurry. Or so the 
ponies seemed to think. 

As the party crossed the bridge separating them 
from the northernmost Marine outpost in China, 
surprised natives stopped their work to watch. The 
Marines must have looked like a band of raiders. 
Carbines slapped the backs of the horsemen and 
field jackets flapped behind in the wind. 

A short ride over the fields brought them to the 
sands of the Yellow Sea. A neophyte rider, impressed 
by the uniqueness of the trip, chuckled. 

‘This is the first time I ever hit a beach on the 
back of a horse!” he said. 

From the shore amateur photographers scanned 
the horizon for the rectangular outlines of ancient 
Chinese sampans and junks. Others in the party 
gazed in wonder at the miles and miles of small 
six-feet-long mounds — graves of Chinese coolies. 

Climbing from the beach the party struck out 
across the fields again toward a small village. 
As the first horseman entered the low-walled vil- 
lage, doors began to slam and women scuttled for 
concealment. This was a leftover from the Japanese 
occupation. Observing the party to be ‘“‘Meguoren 
hi-gins” (American Marines), the elder of the vil- 
lage came forth and greeted them in Chinese. A 
donation of cigarets procured water for the horses. 
Villagers began to emerge so that there were hun- 
dreds of them watching as the Marines departed. 
They were shouting, with thumbs up. 

“Ding how,”’ they yelled, grinning. 

It was their way of saying *‘ hurrah.” 

The lieutenant in charge of the party stopped a 
duck-hunting French Marine just outside the village, 
and after some shrugging and gesticulating between 
the two, the officer obtained directions on the easiest 
route to the Wall. Several miles later, still plodding 
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From a summit near Shanhaikwan, the 
travelers look at war-torn Manchuria 
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Several Marines decided to Seinen ondiene hace in oinimeuenas 





Gate towers were once desolate posts 
for ancient corporals of the guard 
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for an exhausting trek to North China’s ancient landmark 


along through marshes, graveyards and boondocks, 
the horsemen stopped at a safe distance from a 
peculiar and suspicious-looking mound. 

They organized an expedition and sent it out to 
get the scoop, or whatever else awaited the curious. 
Silence fell over the rest of the Marines as the ex- 
plorers disappeared behind the long, low blister of 
earth. A minute later there was a shout, loud and 
surprised: 

‘““Well, I'll be damned. Butts! Rifle butts! Just 
like at PI.” 

The remainder of the party galloped toward the 
mound and as they drew nearer they could see that 
it was an almost perfect imitation of the Parris 
Island Rifle Range, complete with target racks, line 
markers and flag tower. These were the butts of a 
near-by beach resort. 

The surprising Stateside-looking architecture along 
the beach prompted the party to investigate further. 
One member, convinced that a well-trodden path 
was a short cut, galloped his horse into the midst 
of a family picnic. Tromping on the food was not 
enough. His steed stopped between the family and 
a hired photographer just as the shutter clicked. 
Apologizing furiously, the embarrassed Marine re- 
treated. 

Hunger and aching posteriors forced the party 
to dismount at the summit of a cliff. Here a brass 
cannon, a relic of foreign imperialism in China, 
pointed its ancient nose toward the sea. 

They halted their ponies and sat up straight, 
looking toward the horizon in the manner of ex- 
plorers, shading their eyes and searching for some- 
thing they had long read about. They could dis- 
tinguish what appeared to be an immense pile of 
rubble. It was, disappointingly, the Great Wall. 
As they looked a large group of Chinese women and 
children moved slowly. toward them, singing a 
plaintive Chinese song. 

No one could understand the natives, and none 
of the singers knew a word of English. But experience 
had taught the Marines the best thing to do under 
the circumstances. They produced gifts of C ration 
sugar lumps and empty cans. Both are scarce ‘in 
China. The Chinese accepted them happily, and the 
Marines moved on toward the city of Shanhaikwan, 
where they knew the Wall to be in better condition. 

They rode along a dusty road that ran more or 
less parallel to the Wall. Halfway to Shanhaikwan 
they spotted the French tricolor flying over what 
appeared to be a fort. Closer inspection revealed 
the building to be the headquarters of a French 
garrison. They went over and made a tour of the 
place and obtained more compiete directions on 
getting to the city. 

Shanhaikwan is situated on the China side of the 
Great Wall. Its importance lies in the Peiping 
Mukden railroad that crosses into Manchuria out- 
side the walls at that point. Like many cities in 
China, Shanhaikwan itself is surrounded by a wall 
on three sides. On the fourth — the north — it is 


shielded by the Great Wall itself. West of the city, 
the Great Wall climbs steeply into the mountains, 
where it threads 2500 miles into the Gobi Desert, 
in Inner Mongolia. The city is an important rail 
center for the Nationalist government. 

In its streets the liberty party encountered sights 
such as you would see in any Chinese city. Peddlers 
with their stupidity sticks, vendors chanting the 
merits of their wares, an occasional soldier or priest, 
and a multitude of horse-drawn carts and rickshas 
crowded the streets. Three Marines dismounted in 
the narrow street to bargain with a merchant. The 
object of their attention was a pair of fine leather 
riding boots. Ten minutes of heckling satisfied both 
parties and the boots were carried off for five dollars. 

The party soon encountered the large gate and 
massive iron doors of the Great Wall. An incline to 
the top, wide enough to accommodate a six-by-six, 
was easily ascended. The summit of the Wall was 
as broad as the incline, and was crowded with 
curious bystanders. Photographs were snapped and 
the Marines pocketed chunks of stone for the folks 
back home. 

There was not much time left. The deadline for 
their recurn was 1700. At the rate of their trip north 
they would not make it, but the Chinese ponies 
turned out to have something in common with 
American saddle horses. The return trip was more 
enthusiastically made. Each of the mangy-looking 
steeds came to life and seemed to look upon the 
trip now as a competitive event. By 1700, 11 tired 
Marines had cantered across the bridge and passed 
into the Marine compound. Thirty-five miles of 
saddle-straddling had left its mark on the venture- 
some eleven. END 





Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek'’s image glares a 
greeting to visitors of peaceful Shonhaikwan 
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Three reasons for the Aquatennial'’s siccess 
cre these “Queen of the Lakes” contestants 
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Rhythm in the drink. Six aqua lovelies swing to the 
tunes of dance music while doing some “Aqua Boogie” 
22 


{ ERHAPS you have never heard of the Min- 
neapolis Aquatennial, but you will. It’s a 

eae growing concern of the Mardi Gras variety that 
is gradually working its way into national conscious- 
ness just as have the Mardi Gras and the Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses. They put it on each summer 
to advertise the Northwest as a vacationer’s paradise. 
Minneapolis, Minn., is the larger and more beau- 
tiful of the Twin Cities. Situated, with St. Paul, at 


Minneapolis throws her 
own Mardi Gras at the 
top of the Mississippi 


by John Conner 


Photos by 
Louis Lowery 





the confluence of the Minnesota and Mississippi 
Rivers, the Mill City is an up-to-the-minute metrop- 
olis of nearly half a million people, descendants of 
Yankee and Swedish pioneers who really did once 
fight the Indians. With an airiness imparted by its 
wide streets, its 143 parks and 11 glassy lakes, the 
city seems to have been especially designed for a 
water festival. It is just as if the pioneers had had 
the Aquatennial in mind all along. 

Compared to other U.S. fiestas the Aquatennial 
is not old. It was first held in 1940, a year after two 
rubbernecking Minneapolitans went to Winnipeg to 
see the King and Queen of Britain. The two—D. W. 
Onan and Tom Hastings — found themselves sitting 
on a curbstone watching a parade, in the rain. They 
wondered why, and looking around, noted a lot of 
other sopping wet people similarly engaged. Ob- 
viously parades had a great deal of drawing power 
and they decided that Minneapolis should have one. 
It would be more than a parade. It would be a sum- 
mer festival, the counterpart of the ice carnival St. 
Paul put on each winter over across the Mississippi. 

When they got back home they checked with a 
few people, found the idea had a tendency to take 
hold, and arranged a mass meeting for the business- 
men of the city. The Aquatennial was held, a queen 
was elected and an institution was born. It was 
tremendously successful. The following year beam- 
ing businessmen rubbed their hands together and 
spent money as if it were water. They went over- 
board in their enthusiasm and came up with a 
financial headache that was: ’t cleared up until the 
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The Aqua girlies peel off into the water while their terra firma confreres stand by in the rear. 
Later the troupe combined to do the “Aqua Boogie” act, one of the best received of the show 


was one of the main attractions during the 10-day pageant which lured thousands to Minneapolis 





Jane Dillard, swim star, swings into 
her solo during the Aqua Follies show 
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Come on in— the water's fine . The Aqua 
Belles seem to be enjoying this part 
TURN PAGE 23 





AQUATENNIAL (continued) 





Met stor Robert Merrill critically A visitor, “Moustache Colonna, is 
judges ex-Queen Marilyn's singing mobbed by these Queen candidates 

















“Who, me?” gasps the radiant Ruth 
Tolman as she gets word she won 








cash returns on the 1945 spectacle were in. Then 
they burned the mortgage, and with the ending of 
the war, rolled up their sleeves to make the 1946 
Aquatennial the biggest of all 

The war was hard on festivals all over the country. 
Some people thought the Minneapolis show should 
not go on during hostilities. But a poll of the city 
indicated that eight out of ten persons wanted to 
keep up the Aquatennial. So the committeemen in 
charge gave it an ‘‘On to Victory”’ theme, used it to 
push the sale of bonds and, with the blessings of 
Hennepin County's war finance committee, car- 
ried on 

The 1946 edition had more participants and drew 
more spectators than any of its predecessors, in spite 
of a serious polio epidemic that was still growing by 
leaps and bounds when the ten-day series of events 
ended July 28. Beaches on the beautiful lakes scat- 
tered through the city were completely forsaken by 
the thousands of sun worshipers who are usually 
there; some entries scheduled for one of the parades 
were withheld, and some of the events, particularly 
the Children’s Wonderland, were eliminated 

As the Aquatennial ended, plans were already 
under way to make the 1947 Aquatennial more 
attractive. Before it comes off an estimated 82 mil- 
lion people will have seen a Warner Brothers two 


reeler in color of this year's festival 




































A crown for a queen. The symbol of All hail the queen! Ruth receives the 
office is placed on the winner's head traditional serenade of the runners-up 
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Even the sun smiled when it saw the 
long-legged Land O' Lakes lovelies 






More congratulations — and no wonder! Marilyn Lindstrom, '45 queen, embraces the 
, queen-elect, Ruth Tolman. Twenty-two Minnesota beauties vied for the queen title 
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The Aquatennial has a great deal of activity 
through 18 hours of each day. Perhaps it is a busier 
show than any other in the U. S. But while it is very 
lacking in the sort of costumed glamor that marks 
the Mardi Gras and the St. Paul Winter Carnival, 
it is chock-full of contests. Included on the seemingly 
endless list of events are the canoe derby, the 
regatta, swimming meets, water skiing, tennis, base- 
ball, archery, track, a week-long music festival and 
even a barbershop quartet sing. 





Van Cannon touches up the eyes of an 
elephant on one of his large floats 


The war did a lot to cut down the social side of the 
Aquatennial. During its run you see no costumes in 
the streets, other than an occasional yachting uni- 
form on a committeeman; there are no street 
celebrations or impromptu parades, and there are no 
public social functions that could be termed spec- 
tacular. The first annual Water Ball, held in the 
cavernous city auditorium, was nothing more than a 
public dance, with shirts and T shirts the uniform 
of the day. No name bands were in the city during 
the festival, although Jerry Colonna and his troupe 
were in St. Paul. 

The afternoon parade on the first Saturday and 
the illuminated parade on the following Wednesday 
night could not hav®é been improved upon. It took 
two hours for either to pass a given point in the 
route through the loop district. Streetcars and 
buses, operating on a special, involved schedule, 
crossed through it and the heavy crowds with the 
precision of clockwork. Floats halted by breakdowns 
were immediately picked up by cruising wreckers. 
Nothing stopped the show seen by more than half 
a million spectators on either occasion. 

Eight hours after each parade, 18 tons of wet 
Paper and wooden boxes had been cleaned up so that 
morning traffic might roll. 

The miles of floats, bands, marching units and 
miscellaneous vehicles made up a combined vaude- 
ville show, circus, style show, auto show and his- 
torical exhibition. They represented a cross section 
not only of things Minnesotan, but of other sections 
of the U.S.: Des Moines; Atlantic City; Omaha; 
Miami; Milwaukee; Joplin, Mo.; and Canada were 
represented in the procession. Mayor DeLesseps 
Morrison of New Orleans came up for a look. 
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Marines were first again! Their 
recruiting float won first prize 


Curb sitters began to gather six hours before the 
parade started. They brought boxes, stepladders, 
and late-comers covered the tops of parked cars up 
every side street for nearly a block. Some hung from 
the barred windows of a bank building. The patriotic 
fervor of the war still stuck with many. Every time 
the colors passed, which was on an average of once a 
minute, they would scramble to their feet, and the 
cops would salute as smartly as they could. 

Floats were classified for purposes of awarding 
prizes. The one entered by the Minneapolis Marine 
recruiting station took first in its division, and that 
of the Marine Corps League was third. U.S. Army 
recruiting was second. The Marine recruiters have 
won first place every year since their first entry in 
1942. All of the Marine floats have been built by 
Staff Sergeant Garold Cannon of the recruiting office. 
One was used for other parades in New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans and Miami. 

This year’s Marine float was covered with steel 
blue and ultra marine metallic foil to represent the 
blue Pacific. Small papier-maché battle scenes of six 
Marine battles — Okinawa, Guam, Saipan-Tinian, 
Tarawa, Guadalcanal and Bougainville—were placed 
on this sea of metal paper. Iwo Jima was repre- 
sented by the dominating piece, a huge painting of 
Suribachi’s flag-raising, mounted at the rear of the 
float. Seven Marines who were wounded in one of the 
battles stood at their papier-maché posts. 

The Marine Corps League float of red and gold 
carried four Marines. Two of them were from the 
last war, one from World War I, and one from the 
Spanish-American war. 

Jerry Cannon is an old-timer who saw action at 
Chateau-Thierry and who was wounded on Triangle 
Farm near Bousesches. He was a camouflage expert 
in that conflict, and for his work in France he 
received a special service medal. He is very active 
in the Marine Corps League and helped found its 
Chicago detachment in 1919. He organized the 





Guy Noe, 69, Spanish-American War vet, 
chats with local League head, Leslie Hill 
















Former Marine Carl Hasselstrom works 
on the League float with Jerry Cannan 
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Everyone pitches in. Here Mrs. Cannon 
assists Mr. in readying the Marine float 







































Cannon lays down a smoke screen over 
his painting of the famous lwo scene 
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A jeep is used to tow the heavy and 
inspiring Marine Corps League float 











The Disabled Veterans’ float adds 
a serious note to the over-all gaiety 
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Minnesota Marine Club in Minneapolis, which has 
become a League detachment. Jerry also holds the 
post of assistant Marine rehabilitation officer in 
Minnesota 

The Marines received warm applause from parade 
watchers. A year before, the war had still been on 
and Cannon had built an impressive float depicting 
a Marine beachhead assault. The war theme was still 
present in the part Marines played in the 1946 
Aquatennial. During the outdoor church services on 










Marines ride on the recruiting floc 
which high-lighted Marine conquests” 













Sunday at Powderhorn Park, Brigadier General 
William E. Riley, head of Marine recruiting, awarded 
the Medal of Honor posthumously to PFC James D. 
LaBelle. The presentation was made to the hero’s 
mother, Mrs. Theresa G. Hodge, of Minneapolis. 
PFC LaBelle was a member of the Regimental 
Weapons Company of the 27th Marines, on Iwo. 
During an attack by the Japanese on March 8, 1945, 
a grenade landed in a fox hole occupied by LaBelle 


and two companions. LaBelle shouted a warning, 
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All the excitement of a 







: regatta, beauty show, 


General W. E. Riley congratulates Jerry 


Nee aster an parade and circus 
Cannon for the Marines’ winning entry 


rolled into one 











The crowd got a bang 
4 out of this pretty cowgirl 














) 4 “Lena the Hyena” seeks to snow two beribboned 
2 Marines. She is supposedly seeking to be queef 
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One of the most gaped-at displays Local papers entered a block-long Another float which attracted much ~ ‘ 
was this one showing the latest furs rubber train, plus rubber animals interest wasa large floral disploy | 


threw himself on the grenade, and was killed. 
Jerry Cannon has a tie-in with the bigger float 
picture in Minneapolis. His son, Van, is the scenic 


eneral artist for Vaughn Displays, Inc., a large and unique 
at firm that does nothing but build floats for many of 
renters the nation’s parades Van owes about all he knows 
‘lis to his indefatigable father, an artist and decorator 
nentel of long and energetic experience. 
io Vaughn makes most of the floats for the Aqua- 
1945 tennial. It sends its huge paper confections to the 
aBelle American Beauty Pageant at Atlantic City, to the 
Miami Orange Bow! Festival, to the Parade of the 


eee States in St. Petersburg, Fla., to the St. Paul Winter 
Carnival and to other, smaller affairs. 

Some of the Aquatennial floats were new, some 
had been used before. Their high cost of production 
is almost more than the customer market will bear 
Profit on first sales has to be negligible, therefore, 


x val 
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@e5e7eee® e @ ookers cheered as this all-Marine float rode by. The Marines, 
7 all of whom were wounded in action, wear their Purple Hearts 


. 
A local store chooses these wares to catch the public's eye. A 
watering can, a rake, and other implements are on display 


and it is only on resale after comparatively inexpen- 
sive alterations have been made that the real profit 
is made. Hence, the huge corncob on the Iowa Cen- 
tennial float was once the fuselage of an airplane. 
The Dutch windmill, plastered with snow for the 
Winter Carnival, was cleaned up and given a bunch 
of tulips for its front yard. A splendid yacht in the 
Aquatennial parades once did duty as a wartime 
PT boat in some other city. 


1s one display 















Thousonds see the water 


































Soapbox derbyists have their day. 
Here the winner receives his trophy 


But yacht or cob of corn, the Aquatennial versions 
got their real finishing touches at parade assembly 
points when beautiful girls climbed aboard. The 
summer show was full of girls. Twenty-two of these 
were candidates for the title of ‘‘Queen of the Lakes.”’ 
Eleven of the candidates were entered by firms and 
schools in Minneapolis. The others were queens in 
their own right, sent in from small Minnesota towns 
for the big show. 

Nine appointment-packed days preceded the big 
event for the beauties — the selection of the Queen 
of the Lakes. But they got through it. For the actual 
selection they appeared before two men and a 
woman in street clothes first, then in evening gowns. 
They stood and walked and pirouetted; they were 
interviewed; they were watched for indications of 
their personality, poise, beauty and intelligence. Two 
of the judges were from out of the city, and none of 
the three knew any of the girls nor where they 
were from. 

Selection of beauteous 18-year-old Ruth Tolman, 
of St. Cloud, was practically perfunctory. Most of 
the spectators and many of the contestants them- 
selves had conceded, the,crown to the unaffected 
mathematics-teache¢ 
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Lovely Jane Dillard gives a few hints 








A couple of fair boatists take their 


sailboat for a spin before the 





Young girls about to start in one of the numerous 
swimming championships sponsored by the Aquatennial 





Cub class sailboat winners are Bill 
14, and Sandy Mundy, 6, shown in their ca 


This year’s Aquatennial 
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An Aquatennial closing day feature was the “water ball,” at 
which the beauty contestants were introduced to the crowd 
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General view at the presentation of a Medal of Honor to the mother | Mrs. Theresa G. Hodge, the hero's mother, wears the meda: 
of Marine PFC James LaBelle, killed’ during the battle of Iwo Jima presented by (right) Marine Brigadier Genera! William E. Riley 
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Edited by PFC James M. Perry” 


Plaque Given Royal Marines 


Brigadier General I nklin A. Hart rmer dire 
of Marine Corps Put Information presented the 
Corps at the Allied victory arade held in London last 
summer. While in England, Ger Hart presented 
plaque commen ting the flag sing at Iw J 
to the British Royal M ! Lieutenant Gen Rk A 
Brooks, commandant the Royal Marine ; pted 
the gift on beh t t 

In a letter tar t General Vandeg 
Gen. Brooks said I writ n behalf inks the 
Royal Marine: thas ith fice i n of 
the United Stat M ( the magnificent 
plaque you hav Depicting a t 
does the raising I lag th mimiut f Mount 
Suribach the plaque epresent nm hhevement 
which may w rf jown in tt history t tary 
yperat ns ws th battle ’ I ttles most hardly 
fought and won We in the Royal Marines a st 
onscious of the ntrit t t that Na mad t the 
ause of allied victory by your officers and ment whose 
fighting record in the second World War indying 


admiration goes 
In turn, Gert 


the Royal Marines to be presented te the ¢ 


4 silver gar x by 


ymmandant 
as a token 
the top of the box ' s ia the 


battles the Roya 
Marines participated in during World War II. It now 


rests on the Commandant lesk 
After two weeks in England, Gen. Hart took t 
the area covered by the Third Army in its sweey 
scross Europe. The purpos f the trip was to familar 


; ‘ ‘ 7 | 
ze himself with the terram and type of tactics used 
He also inspected the ithern beaches of France where 


the Seventh Army landed 
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riendship between the two service On 





Gen. Hart was 
which most of th 


their rehabilitation 


mpressed with the speedy manner in 
European countries are carrying on 


Change of Plans 


After receiving an appointment to West Point and 
passing numerous exams, 17-year-old Mark Hamilton of 
Pasadena, Calif., decided the Army wasn't the life for 
him, after all. Instead, he went to the local Marine 
recruiting office and enlisted 
After he had raised his right hand and had become a 
rivate in the Marine Corps, Hamilton said 

In this way, I will be in a position to learn to be a 
Aas 


eal $s 


What Difference, Indeed? 


China Marines pass on this one: Madame Georgette 
Martin, a resident of the foreign colony in Tientsin, was 
not only very well snowed, but was also petrified by the 
fatalistic attitude of a rickshaw driver 

It may have been that the driver was a nonconformist 
or he may just have been damned well fed up with 
driving on the right-hand side of the road. Anyway, in a 
moment of enlightenment, and with Mme. Martin and 
child in the back seat, he chose to drive on the left side 
This was all very well except that a car coming in the 
ypposite direction fancied the same side of the road. In 
the last fraction of a second, the rickshaw driver gave 
in and pulled out of the way 

After taking several deep breaths, Mme. Martin told 
the driver in no uncertain terms to thereafter stay on 
the right side of the road 

Casually, the Chinese boy replied 
be killed, Madame, what difference 


“If we are all to 


does it make 


whether it be on the left side or the right?"° Mme. Martin 
conceded the point. She also decided to walk the rest 
of the two and one-half miles 


A “Corps” for Venezuela 


Fully in keeping with the spirit of lend-lease was 
Headquarters’ appointment of Lieutenant Colonel Jack 
Martin to organize and train a Corps of Marines for the 
Republic of Venezuela. 

The 29-year-old Texan has a wealth of combat experi 
ence and military knowledge on which to draw for the 
complex job ahead of him. Educated at the Naval! 
Academy, Martin served in China with the Fourth 
Marines before the war. He was transferred to the 
Philippines in time to participate in the defense of 
Bataan and Corregidor. With the fall of Corregidor, he 
fell into the hands of the enemy, but escaped 11 months 
later 

After a period of temporary duty in Washington, 
Martin and his family sailed for South America on 
July 10. 


Army Takes Over Okinawa 


Administrative control of Okinawa, largest island 
wrested from the Japs and scene of the Marine Corps’ 
last battle in this war, was transferred from the Navy 
to the Army on July 1. The Navy had maintained 
administrative control there since D-Day, April 1, 1945 

Colonel Charles I. Murray, USMC, served as Deputy 
Commander of Military Government on Okinawa for 
the Navy. ° 

After a year of naval control, the islands of the 
Ryukyus are well on their way back to normal.The first 
step taken by Col. Murray to restore order after the 
battle was to call a convention of advisory, judicial and 











administrative officials of the island. These men nomi- 
nated Shikiya Koshin, a school principal for 12 years 
prior to the war and chairman of the Provisional 
Assembly, as leader of the Okinawan people. Koshin 
was responsible for the enforcement and dissemination 
of the Deputy Commander's orders. 

Under Col. Murray and Koshin, school classes were 
begun, trade with Formosa was resumed, the silk in- 
dustry began to produce again, and DDT was sprayed 
over the entire island by planes. 

The new commander is Brigadier General Frederick 
L. Hayden, USA. 


Marines Win Rifle Trophy 


Marines from Camp Wesley Harris, Puget Sound, 
Wash., pulled down first honors in two rifle matches 
held at Bremerton, Wash., recently. Sergeant Major 
Charles J. Callaghan, Camp Harris coach, won first 
honors in both matches. The first match was for the 
C. E. Qidham Trophy. Marines from Camp Harris 
walked away with all the honors in this match. In the 
second, however, individual runner-up honors went to a 

vilian member of the Kitsap Rifle and Pistol Team 
from Bremerton 

Other Marines who placed were Master Gunnery 
Sergeant Clarence P. Johnson, Platoon Sergeant Robert 
G. Alexander and PFC Roy L. Poe, Jr., all of whom are 
coaches on the Camp Harris rifle range 


K-9s Mustered Out 


Marine schools which trained war dogs in the early 
stages of the war for combat and guard duty and have 
recently been detraining the dogs so that they could 
return to civilian life, have finished their job. In a recent 
order, Camp Lejeune closed the schools. All but 12 of 
the dogs have been released. 

Despite the intensive course given to make the dogs 
gentle, the Marine Corps did not give the owners a 
“certificate of gentility."’ In most cases, war dogs do 
not take to their owners and, for that reason, the Corps 
would rather see the war dogs released into the hands 
of their Marine trainers 

If the 12 dogs that still remain at Camp Lejeune are 
not claimed, they will in all probability be kept at the 
camp and live comfortably as retired veterans. Earlier 
in the year, six unclaimed dogs were sent to President 
Truman’s Catskill Mountain retreat, where they are 
now doing guard duty 


A Marine Remembers 


One of the war’s strangest dramas came to light when 
former Marine Searle A. Martin walked into the Fall 





Former Marine Searle A. Martin had his name 
changed to that of a buddy killed on the ‘Canal 


River, Mass., courtroom with his wife and lawyer, and 
requested to change his name to that of a buddy who 
was killed on Guadalcanal. 

What thoughts have run through the mind of Searle 
A. Martin since that day almost four years ago when his 
buddy, Stephen A. Crandall, was killed, can only. be 
guessed. All Martin would say was that there had been 
no pact between Crandall and himself. 

It is Martin’s hope that he will have a son who will 
continue to carry the name of his dead buddy. 

The couple who entered the courtroom as Mr. and 
Mrs. Searle A. Martin left as Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Albert Crandall. 


Marine Inventor’s Newest Gizmo 


Alvin D. (Bud) Bloom, civilian Marine and inventor 
of the peep sight pea-shooter and the burpless baby 
bottle holder (Leatherneck, April, 1946), has come 
through with another gizmo. 


This one is a super- -streamlined, twin-hulled answer 
to a boat fancier’s dream. 

Bud, at 22, is a man of ideas. His latest inspiration 
came when he saw some auxiliary gasoline tanks in a 
goverrfment surplus stock pile. 

The tanks, which are 14 feet long and made of ply- 
wood, were built to hold 350 gallons of extra gas for 
light bombers. They cost the government $460 each. 

Bud bought two of the tanks, took them up to his 
Los Angeles shop, and set to work. By cutting away 
part of each tank, he made sitting room for six pas- 
sengers. Then he fastened the hulls together, made a 
rack for an outboard motor, and was ready to take 
off. The boat, which weighs 280 pounds, is hauled on 
a lightweight trailer built of surplus steel tubing. 

Bud figures to revolutionize the small boat business 
and at the same time make a nice piece of change for the 
Bloom Manufacturing Company. He has purchased 
enough gas tanks to make 1400 boats. 


Camp Elliott Now “Surplus” 


Possibly the final chapter in the history of Camp 
Elliott was written when the llth Naval District 
recently decommissioned the base, handing property 
and buildings over to the War Assets Administration to 
be disposed of as surplus. 

The history of the camp, located near San Diego, 
dates back to World War I, when the Army used the 
site for artillery and machine gun practice. The flat, 
barren mesa of sage and rock remained unused during 
the ‘20s, but in 1934 was taken over by Marines, who 
used it for about the same purpose as the Army had 
earlier. First, these Marines named the place Camp 
Holcomb, in honor of the former Commandant, but 
later changed the name to Camp Elliott in 1940. 

In October of 1942, buildings replaced the original 
tents, and the regular work of training replacement 
battalions and cadres for new units was begun. The 
camp's growth was so rapid that in January of 1943 
the artillery, amphibious tractor and engineer units 
were moved to Camp Pendleton. 

Probably the toughest of Elliott's many schools was 
the Individual Combat School. The camp’s CO said the 
school was made ‘“‘purposely unpleasant.”’ That was an 
understatement. The men arose early, and from 0730 
until 1630 they received absolutely no food, water’ or 
rest. This schedule lasted from Monday through Friday. 

Marine Gunner Charles Withey said, ‘“‘My men are 
never worth the powder to blow them up until they have 
an inch of beard and you can smell them a mile off.”’ 

At Camp Gillespie (or Santee), which was situated 
in a broad valley about ten miles cross-country from 
Elliott, the parachute school was located. The school 


(continued on page 56) 
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Runs 
Dont 
. Count 


by Duane Decker 


























UG walked across the locker room and stopped in 
front of me. ‘‘I’m letting you out, kid,”’ he said. 
*‘I guess you saw it coming.” \ 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You play a nice, stylish third base. But I guess 
you know the trouble.” 

**Good field, no hit.’ 

He nodded. ‘Your hitting’s too light — with a 
man like Mowbray around, that is.” 

“On the waivers .. .”’ I said, kind of casually. i 

Jug frowned. ‘“‘We asked waivers on you but 
nobody took them up. I’m afraid the sest of the 
league is pretty well set at third. But we've got a 
farm club, Madigan, in Ohio, and they need a third- 
baseman. If the deal interests you — ”’ 

“*Any deal that lets me play ball interests me.” 

“Fine. Then I'll see the front office on it.”” He 
turned to go, but then he stopped. ‘‘ You understand, 
kid, if we didn’t have a real home run hitter like this 
Mowbray just coming up . . . well . . . it would be a 
different story. I mean, I think you're good, kid.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Slavin,’’ I said. 

He walked off then and I finished tightening the 
rawhide laces on the cleated shoes and then I looked 
around the locker room, inhaling all the good liniment 
and peppermint smells. So, J thought, it’s back 
to the bushes again. | hated to think of telling 
Dottie. She’d been so sure I’d make the grade with 














the Robins. That was part of the trouble, I guess — 
she’d been surer than I had. 
I picked up my glove, twirled it around on my 


tuff. . 4 . 
from the stands and sometimes I followed them. She 
knew 
with 


e thumb and looked at my locker. My name was everything, even stuff like what Durocher hit Then, all of a sudden, in the seventh inning, my 
printed there — but only in chalk. It wouldn’t take ith the Cards, and what Hubbell’s earned-run mind came back to the game with a snap. We were 

e long to wipe that chalk off. average was in ’39, and how many feet to the foul trailing the Cubs by a run. We had a man on secénd, 
Outside, the diamond was full of bright spring poles in Ebbets Field. She knew all that stuff and with two down, when M splashed a high, fast 


sunshine and baseballs, flying around like gulls on 
the sound. I saw Mowbray just then, his big shoul- 
ders hunched over the plate, taking his practice cuts. 
He belted one hard against the left field fence and 
the thud echoed across the field like a victory cry. I 
thought, if I could slug a baseball that way... . 

But I couldn’t. Nobody could unless he had 
shoulders and wrists like Mowbray’s. The height 
didn’t make so much difference; I’d never blamed 
it on the height so much. Power like Mowbray’s 
comes from the shoulders and wrists and from some- 
thing called timing which you’re either born with or 
you aren’t. 

It was still too early for the big crowd but there 
were patches of fans in the distant bleachers and the 
unreserved grandstand section. I glanced at the 
boxes strung to, the left of the Robins’ dugout, where 
Dottie always sat. She was there, early as usual, to 
watch me in the practice session. She hadn’t had a 
chance to watch me in anything but a practice ses- 
sion, because I hadn’t been in a game yet. 

I walked toward her slowly. I wanted to tell her 
about Ohio, quick, and get it over with. Anyway, I 
thought, I’ve got the prettiest wife in the 
league. Nobody will ever ask waivers on her. She 
was wearing the bright, short-sleeved yellow dress 
and the floppy-brimmed hat, and her arms were 
round and slim and nut-brown: 

I was really a pretty lucky cluck at that, Mowbray 
or no Mowbray. 

“Listen Johnny,” Dottie said, leaning over the 
railing toward me, ‘You know what? I have that 
certain feeling today’s the day. You’re going to 
break into the line-up. I’ve a hunch.” 

‘“‘There’s something I want to tell you,” I said. 

“‘Now don’t be a gloomy gus, Gloomy Gus,” she 
said. ‘‘ Has my woman’s intuition ever given you any 
bum dope?” 

She was a remarkable wife. She looked as delicate 
as a flower but she talked like the Gashouse Gang. 
She knew baseball, too. Her hunches were usually 
good, but this one was certainly all fouled-up. I 
didn’t have the heart to give her the scoop on Ohio 
just then. 

“And, Johnny,” she said, “if you do get in the 
game, take chances! Gung-ho them all over the 

ark.”’ 

" “Did I marry a wife?” I said. “Or did I marry 
Connie Mack?” I shoved off but I heard her shouting 
after me. ‘‘And go after that three-nothing pitch if 
they’ll let you! Remember now!”’ 

When she told me how to play ball that way, I 
laughed at her, but it really wasn’t such a joke. She 


= she had a shape like Lana Turner. Wonderful? 
es. 

I walked over to the backstop cage and swung a 
couple bats, waiting my turn. Mowbray stood there 
and he looked at me in that amused way of his. 
“‘Going to polish up your bunting, Tiny?” he said. 

He always called me Tiny — nobody else ever 
did — because he knew it got me doped-off. Not 
that I ever gave him the satisfaction of blowing my 
top about it. But he knew, just because no guy likes 
to be called Tiny except maybe a very big guy. 

“TI may bust a few long ones today,” I said. “I 
feel rugged.” . 

“*T’ll be looking for those long ones, Tiny,” he said. 

That was how it had been between Mowbray and 
me since the first day of spring training down in 
Florida. I was willing to be friendly but he would 
only be sarcastic. Of course, it was a dogfight 
between us for the third base job. And with the 
Robins sure to be pennant contenders, it was the 
chance of a lifetime for any rookie, of which Mowbray 
and I were a pair. 

Outside of being rookies, we didn’t have much in 
common. There was the big physical difference, for 
one thing. And then, I was 26 now, with four years 
in the Marine Corps behind me and three years 
of bush league ball before that. Mowbray was 
Harvard, 22 years old, with just a single year at 
Scranton — all he’d needed to attract attention. 

I had reasons for disliking him. I’d noticed how he 
took criticism — surlily and resentfully. And once, 
down South, I’d seen what he did to a little guy on 
the opposition who’d ribbed him about being a 
Harvard dude — he'd given the little guy a broken 
jaw for that ribbing. Dottie had heard about it and 
had hated him ever since. “I don’t trust a ball- 
player,” she’d said, ‘‘ who can’t take at least as much 
of a riding as he dishes out. You can’t depend upon 
that type of pop-off when the chips are down.” 

But the guy could slug a baseball a mile. Stacked 
up against his home runs, my choked-bat singles and 
doubles looked on the feeble side. Dottie, of course, 
always pooh-poohed the home run stuff. “‘Home 
runs don’t count,”’ she said. ‘‘ You’ve got what really 
counts, Johnny — polish, hustle and a cool head.” 
Well, maybe so. But Jug Slavin certainly thought 
that home runs counted. That was clear. 

I had a tough time sitting on the bench that 
afternoon. It’s always tough to sit on the bench 
instead of being out there. But always before today 
there’d been hope. Now — Ohio. 

I would have to tell Dottie after the game, for 
sure. I’d concentrate on explaining how it was better 


dugout emptied fast, as they poured out to him. 

The first thing that flashed in my mind was how 
Dottie’s hunches never seemed to miss. Maybe it 
was lousy, but I didn’t like this guy’s guts anyway, 
and this looked like they’d finally have to give me 
a chance. Temporarily, this meant Ohio was out. Jug 
would have to hold onto me, to fill in for Mowbray. 
I didn’t need to wait for them to carry him off the 
field on a stretcher to know it would be weeks before 
he’d be back. 

Jug said, “Go out and run for him, Madigan. 
You're in the ball game now. At third.” 

When I perched on second base and looked around, 
it was quite a feeling. I’d never been in a big-league 
ball game before in my life. I tugged at my cap brim 
and felt like I did in my first pair of long pants. 


A= and a strike went down the alley. I 
took a quick look at Dottie. She was easy to 
pick out with that yellow dress. When I spotted 
her, she started giving me some heavy hand-signal- 
ling, telling me to go down to third. On the next 
pitch I saw why — the Cub pitcher was taking a 
lot of wind-up for a man-on-base situation. Back in 
the minors, stealing third on those guys used to be 
my favorite trick. That and the hidden ball stunt. 

Crazy? Yes, she was crazy, all right. Take 
chances, she’d said. When you can’t hit homers, 
you have to make up for it in other ways. This was 
one of mine. Of course, stealing third two minutes 
after you break into your first major league ball 
game is a pretty unconventional piece of business. 

I took a good lead off the bag and watched that 
wind-up, a sort of half-motion. But deliberate. He 
was asking for it. Bal] two. I moved back close to 
the bag, thinking how all Dottie’s hunches always 
seemed to click, how I was pretty fast — 

In the middle of his motion, the Cub pitcher saw 
me streaking. The crowd let out a nerve-shattering 
scream. The pitcher tried to check his throw, too 
late, though, and let it go in a hurry. 

And I mean a Aurry. I never saw a wilder heave in 
my life. It went three feet over the catcher’s head, 
back to the grandstand. Going into third, I saw the 
coach flag me home. I went into the plate feet-first, 
the dust spraying like 8 A.M. in Pittsburgh. 
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I've got the best little wife in the league 
No one will ever take out waivers on Dottie 

















| saw the coach flag me home and went into the 
plate feet-first, the dust spraying all over me 


Inside the dugout, Jug Slavin said, ‘‘Who sent 
you down to third in the first place, Madigan?" 

I couldn't help grinning. I almost said: My wife 
Mr. Slavin, my. wife. But I knocked that off. I 





said, ‘‘That guy was taking a lot of wind-up and 
I'm fast so l figured it was a cinch. Guess it rattled 
him a little, huh? 

“Either that,’’ Jug said r else he thought he 
was an antiaircraft gun 

That was all Jug said but it made me feel good 
And that run won the ball gam« hich made me feel 
even better. Jug came up to me in the locker roon 
after the shower 

“You can forget about Ohio for the present, 
Madigan,” he said. ‘** The sawbones says Mowbray’s 
ankle will keep him out for at least a month. We'll 
use you until he gets back, that is 

So I had a reprieve. I had a month to prove that 
home runs don't necessarily count. Dottie was wait 
ing for me, outside. She kissed me and said, “Y 
were terrific. Now you've got your chance, so how 
can you miss?’ 

**Natch,” I said. ‘Only don't ever leave me, baby 
If I didn’t have in the stands, I'd probably 
pitch a tent around second base. How can you have 


glamor and brains both 
“It’s a gift, Johnny 

ears. Come on you 

need a double Scotch.” 


she said, ‘like wiggling y« 


: 
need a glass of milk while I 


HIS pennant race turned out to be quite a 

mess. Right through the summer, coming into 
early August, we were in second place, breathing on 
the Cards’ necks. I knew I'd shown Jug Slavin a lot 
of third-basing, but I still wasn't kidding myself 
that anybody had forgotten Mowbray’s home runs. 
I was hitting .258 

“If Jug puts Mowbray back in at a time like this, 
he’s crazy,”’ she said. ‘‘He’s such a hothead he'll 
blow sky-high with the heat of a tight pennant race 
on. Remember how he blew up just because they 
ribbed him down South about being a Harvard boy?”’ 

**Let’s not snow ourselves, Dottie,”’ I said. ‘* When 
Mowbray comes back, I go on the bench detail. Jug 
made that clear.” 

It was the last week in August when Mowbray 
finally came back into the line-up. We were winding 
up a long road trip in Pittsburgh that day. He didn’t 
look too steady in the field but then, he never 
had. Still, the old batting eye was there. He punched 
out a single and a double in four trips to the plate 

On the train, heading East, Dottie was all steamed 
up about it. ‘‘What's the matter with Jug Slavin 
anyway?” she said. *‘ Doesn't he know it’s bum dope 
to break up a winning combination? With you in 
there, the team’s pushed the Cards for first place all 
summer. Now, in the stretch, he breaks it up.’ 

‘*A woman's place is in the 

“Third base grandstand,"’ Dottie finished, firmly. 
“You know, I was talking with Jug a while in the 
club car and it was on the tip of my tongue to give 
him a good earful.” 

“If you start beating your gums to Jug,” I said, 
‘I'll kill you, baby. Mowbray hits .320. I hit .250.” 

“*So did Crosetti hit .250, but I never noticed the 
Yanks keeping him on the bench while they won 
pennants year after year.’ 

“I’m not Crosetti.”’ 

“And Jug Slavin isn't Joe McCarthy, either,” 
Dottie said. ‘‘ Not that I don’t think Jug hasn’t the 
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makings of a manager — if somebody would just set 
off a small bomb under him some fine day.”’ 

‘““Well, why don’t you do it?” 

Dottie looked at me. *‘ You've got something there. 
Remind me when we get home to send out to the 
corner drugstore for a small bomb to set off under 
Jug.” 

Sometimes, like that, I would get very weary of 
hearing her beat her gums about Mowbray and Jug. 
But I knew if she stopped beating them, I would 
miss it something awful 

We opened our home stand against the Giants the 
next afternoon and Mowbray was back on third 
base. It was the first time the home fans had seen 
him in more than two months and I guess he realized 
he had to prove himself to them, all over again. 
That's baseball. And then, I'd picked up a few fans 
here and there 

We got off to a two-run lead in the first inning, 
but it didn't last long. Mowbray was a little over- 
anxious to assure everybody he still belonged there 
on third, I guess. Anyway, he fouled up an easy 
double play ball with the bases loaded in the fourth 
and that let the Giants tie up the ball game. There 
was a faint rumble from the grandstand section right 
behind third and Mowbray didn’t like it much. He 
turned a couple:times to glare at them, hands 
on hips 

He shouldn't have done that. The rumble imme- 
diately turned into a chorus of distinct catcalls, 
which is always harder to take. Mowbray had 
rabbit-ears, anyway. Then, when a bunch of them 
started to yell, ‘‘Where’s Madigan? We want 
Madigan!”’ his face turned ketchup-red. 

When he strode into the dugout at the end of the 
inning, he gfared at me. ‘‘ You have a group of friends 
over behind third base,’’ he snapped. 

“*Thanks for letting me know,”’ I said. 

‘*When do you pay them off,”’ he sneered, “after 
each game?”’ 

I started to get up when he said that. But I saw 
Jug listening and I figured that starting a fight on 
the bench in the middle of a pennant drive wouldn’t 
endear me to Jug or the team. So all I said was: ‘I 
pay them off by the week. It’s simpler.”’ 

The crowd behind third rode him pretty hard for 
the rest of that game. I didn’t feel too sorry for him. 
All ballplayers have to expect their share of the 
ridings from the fans. You just keep quiet and stay 
on the ball and pretty soon they cut it out, that’s all. 
But Mowbray had to keep glaring at them and 
sometimes let a blast out at them. And it didn’t help 
his game any — he wound up with two errors in the 
box score. We won, 10 to 7, only because the Giants 
just couldn’t locate a pitcher. 

I'd thought the riding would stop as soon as 
Mowbray pasted a homer or two. But, strangely, it 
didn’t. The crowd was really doped off at him. In 
the next four days he hit two homers, but the riding 
continued. And he wasn’t taking it with any better 
grace. I saw Jug talking earnestly to him several 
times, and I was pretty sure he was trying to make 
Mowbray laugh it off, the only thing you can do. 
But Mowbray stayed peeved. 

All this pleased Dottie very much, of course. She 
was full of ‘‘ I-told-you-so’s.”’ 

“I knew,”’ she said to me, “that this big ox 
wouldn’t do when the chips were really down. He’s a 
hothead and hotheads wreck pennants if you don’t 
get rid of them.”’ 

It was the following week, during a game with the 


Dodgers, that Mowbray finally blew wide-open. The 
third base crowd had been doing some of their 
toughest jockeying and once he'd actually made a 
move toward the third base section. But he stopped. 

Then, in the sixth inning, he went in for a bunt 
that was just too good. The runner had it beaten 
by a mile and the score was all tied, so he should 
have used his head, played it safe and held onto it. 
But he didn’t. He made a desperate, futile heave to 
first and it went into the dirt and past the first base- 
man. The runner kept right on going, down to 
second. 

Then the third base crowd really cut loose. Some 
of them were standing up screaming at him. A guy 
in a front box stood up and roared: ‘‘ You bum! We 
want Madigan! Back to Scranton, you bum!”’ 

It was too much for Mowbray. His glove sailed 
high into the air and he charged toward the box 
where the guy stood screaming. But before he got 
there, the umpire at third intercepted him. The 
ump caught his arm but Mowbray shoved him and 
the ump went over on his back. Then Mowbray 
charged on. But he didn’t reach the box. 

Three Robins caught up with him, first. It took 
two more to drag him off the field, with the ump 
he'd hit following him and shouting: ‘‘ Two weeks, 
Mowbray! You're suspended for two weeks!”’ 

Jug Slavin turned to me. ‘ Take third, Madigan.” 

I took it. We won in the 12th that day, 3 to 2, 
and the score board showed that the Cards had 
dropped one. So we were just one game out of first 
place. 


HEN I emerged from the shower and walked 

over to my locker, Mowbray was there 
waiting for me. I knew what was coming. Half the 
team was still around, dressing. 

Mowbray said, ‘‘I wasn’t kidding, Madigan, when 
I said you Aired that heckling. It was organized. It 
was no accident.” 

**I could tell you weren’t kidding,” I said, “‘be- 
cause you're never kidding, Mowbray. That’s your 
trouble.”’ 

**So we'll even things up a little,”’ he said. “‘ You’ve 
put me out of the running. Now I'll put you out. 
That's only fair.” 

He swung. He swung awfully hard but he forgot 
that I move faster than he does. I was under it and 
I stung him with a jab before he came boring in. He 
clipped me hard, on the ear, and I saw a second one 
coming at my eyes. But it never reached. 

Because three Robins had him by that time, and 
one of them was Jug Slavin. Jug said, ‘‘ You’re 
through here, Mowbray. Not just for two weeks. I’m 
asking waivers on you. The good thing is, this hap- 
pened before the real pressure got on us.”’ 

After they got Mowbray out of there, I started to 
dress and then I walked over to Jug. ‘“‘You don’t 
really think I hired some guys to heckle him, do you, 
Mr. Slavin?” I asked. 

“I’m sure you didn’t, Madigan,” he said. 

“*Thanks,”’ I said, turning to go. 

‘I’m sure you didn’t,” he added, “‘ because J did.” 

I stopped in my tracks. ‘‘ You — what?”’ 

“*T hired a few guys to heckle him.” 

“*But Mr. Slavin — ”’ 

“If you can’t figure out why I had to put him to 
the test before the Cards put the real heat on us, 


well... then ask your wife, Madigan. It was sort of 
her idea.” 

‘“*Dottie!’”’ I said. My jaw dropped two and a half 
feet. . 


He nodded. “‘I don’t know where you got a wife 
with all those baseball brains. She’s been bending 
my ear on every road trip we’ve taken. With her 
around, you can’t miss.” 

I dressed so fast I forgot to put the tie on. Dottie 
was waiting, as usual, outside. I said, ‘“‘ Jug told me.” 

She kissed me. “‘The way it was,” she said, “I 
hated to see the Robins blow a pennant on account 
of a hothead. So when you suggested that I put a 
bomb under Jug, I did. Figuratively, that is.” 

a 

“*He was a push-over for the heckling idea because 
he’d been worried about Mowbray ever since he’d 
blown his top down South. He was afraid of Mowbray 
in the pennant stretch and wanted to test him. I just 
suggested how to do it, that was all.” 

“*You snow me,”’ I said. 

“Come on,” she said. “‘You need your glass of 
milk. And I need my double Scotch. On second 
thought, I'd better make it a triple Scotch today.” 
She tugged my arm. “‘ Winning a major-league pen- 
nant is an awful strain on a girl, Johnny. Really 
tg END 
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UNIT CITATIONS 
ELATED recognition of units which participated in the final cam- 
paigns of the war has been taken in the form of a number of Presi- 
dential and Navy Unit Citations since the first of this year. Those 


so honored follow: 
Presidential Unit Citations: 


Seventh Marines reinforced, Okinawa, May 10 to 17, 1945. 

Twenty-seventh Marines reinforced, Iwo Jima, February 19 to 21, 
1945, with: 5th Tank Battalion less Company C; Ist Battalion, Twenty- 
sixth Marines; B Company, 5th Engineer Battalion; B Company, Sth 
Medical Battalion; 2nd Platoon, 5th MP Company; Sth JASCO de- 
tachments; detachment of 3rd Rocket Platoon; forward observer and 
liaison parties of Thirteenth Marines; Ist Section, 6th War Dog Platoon. 

Twenty-eighth Marines reinforced, Iwo Jima, February 19 to 23, 
1945: Company C, Sth Engineer Battalion; Company C, Sth Tank 
Battalion; Company C, Sth Medical Battalion; 3rd Platoon, 5th MP 
Company; 5th JASCO detachments; forward observer and liaison 
parties, 13th Marines; detachment, 3rd Provisional Rocket Platoon; 
detachment, D-2 Section, 5th Marine Division. ; 

Marine Observation Squadron 3, Okinawa Shima Area, April 2 to 
21, 1945. 

Fifth Marines reinforced, Peleliu, September 15 to October 15, 
1944: Company B, lst Tank Battalion; Company B, Ist Engineer Bat- 
talion; forward observer and liaison parties, 11th Marines; detach- 
ment, 4th JASCO. 

Twenty-ninth Marines reinforced, Okinawa, May 14 to 19, 1945: 3rd 
Platoon, lst Bomb Disposal Company, less Ist Section; detachment, 
6th JASCO, NGF and AGL team. 

First Marines reinforced on Okinawa, April 30 to June 14, 1945: 
Company A, Ist Tank Battalion; Company A, Ist Engineer Battalion 
lst Platoon, Company A, lst Pioneer Battalion; lst Platoon, Ist Ord- 
nance Company, Service Battalion; detachment, 3rd Battalion, Eleventh 
Marines; forward observer teams and liaison parties; detachment 
Company A, lst Motor Transport Battalion; Sanitary Squad, Ist Serv- 
ice Battalion; detachment of 4th JASCO; detachment of lst Amphibian 
Tractor Battalion; detachment of Ist Platoon, Ist Bomb Disposal 
Company. 

First Marines reinforced, Peleliu, September 15 to 20, 1944: Com- 
pany A, lst Tank Battalion; Company A, Ist Engineer Battalion; for- 
ward observer and liaison parties, Eleventh Marines; and a detach- 
ment of 4th JASCO. 

Fourth Marines reinforced, Okinawa, June 4 to 14, 1945: 91st Chemi- 
cal Mortar Company, U.S. Army; 3rd Platoon, lst Bomb Disposal Com- 
pany, less lst Section; detachment of the 6th JASCO, NGF and AGL 
teams. 

Twenty-second Marines reinforced, Okinawa, May 10 to June 1, 
1945: Company A, 9th Amphibian Tractor Battalion, 10 May to 19 
May; 3rd Platoon, lst Bomb Disposal Company, 10 May to 13 May; 
detachment, 6th JASCO, 13 May to 1 June; lst Section, 2nd Platoon, 
lst Bomb Disposal Company, 13 May to 1 June; Reconnaissance Com- 
pany, Headquarters Battalion, 27 May to 28 May. 


Navy Unit Commendations: 


FLEVENTH Marines: Cape Gloucester, December 26, 1943, to 
April 30, 1944; Peleliu, September 15 to October 21, 1944; and 

Okinawa, April 1 to June 22, 1945. 

Marine Air Group 24: Lingayen Gulf and Manila Area, January 23 
to April 10, 1945. 

Marine Air Group 32: Lingayen Gulf and Manila Area, January 23 
to March 15, 1945. 

Marine Bombing Squadron 612: Central Pacific, November 1, 1944, 
to May 31, 1945. 

Third Amphibious Corps Signal Battalion: Bougainville; Guam; 
Palau; and Okinawa. (November 1, 1943, to June 21, 1945.) 

Amphibious Reconnaissance Battalion, FMF Pacific: Gilbert Islands, 
November 19 to 26, 1943; Marshall Islands, January 30 to February 23, 
1944; Marianas Islands, June 15 to August 4, 1944; Ryukyu Islands, 
March 26 to July 24, 1945. 

Third Battalion, Tenth Marines: Saipan, July 7, 1944. 

Sixth Engineer Battalion: Okinawa, April 1 to June 21, 1945. 

When the citations for these awards are ready for release they will 
be published. Until then members of the units named are authorized 
to wear the ribbon of the citation to which they are entitled. 











by Sgt. Harry Polete 


Leotherneck Stoff Writer 


YWIRLING like an evil apparition over the 
James River, the receding curtain of cannon 
smoke marked the site of Fort Darling, a Con- 

federate fortification that very recently had been 
under the guns of the USS Galena. On the ship’s 
gun deck a thin wisp of smoke still hung from the 
broad muzzle of a ship’s cannon,and a weary Marine 
corporal silently surveyed the scene. A battle had 
just ended 

Now there was silence, complete but for the gentle 

clap of the waves against the ship’s sides. Corporal 
John Mackie let his eyes shift from the upriver 
smoke to the ravaged deck. Refuse was passing 
through the scuppers and in it were the unmistakable 
traces of blood, a silent manifestation that all had 
not been as fortunate as himself. The Marine Corps 
and Navy, he thought, would have other names to 
add to their list of heroes, the names of men who 
would not hear the praise 

Corp. Mackie did not realize that he himself had 

performed with extraordinary bravery and that 
even as he stood there the Galerra’s officers were 
discussing his gallant conduct. For his actions that 
day, Corp. Mackie was destined to become the first 
Marine to earn his nation’s highest military award 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 

The action had been brief. Built by the Con- 

federacy to protect incoming blockade runners from 
pursuing gunboats of the North, Fort Darling sat 
astride Drury’s Bluff, a stumbling block to the 
Federal Navy. When strategists in Washington had 
decided to tighten the blockade they had sent a 
small squadron of armed vessels to neutralize Dar- 
ling. Two ships of the detail had approached to 
within 600 yards of the bluff, courting disaster from 
the heavy shore guns. They were the Monitor and 
the Galena 

But the Galena had had to do all the in-fighting, 

since the Monitor's guns could not be elevated 
sufficiently for effective bombardment. She had 
withdrawn and the Galena had been left alone in 
the storm of cannon and musket fire 

Mackie and 12 other Marines had been stationed 

along the ports to take care of the sharpshooters on 
the bank. Not far from where they stood, a powder- 


monkey in the act of passing ammunition to the 
loader was hit and the shell in his hands had 
exploded 


When the smoke cleared away Mackie could see 
the deck covered with dead and dying men. The 
whole after-division had been killed or wounded. 
The Marines under his command knew that those 
big guns had to be put back into action if the Galena 
was to survive the battle. When Mackie gave them 
the word they immediately began clearing the decks 
The dead were removed and the wounded cared for. 
Sand was sprinkled on decks that were slippery with 
blood and the guns set back into position 

The first shot fired by the Marines blew up a 
casemate of the fort and dismounted a Confederate 
gun that had been battering the ship. They had to 
fight those huge guns like maniacs. Each time a 
volley from the fort was fired the ship staggered 
under the new blow. Once the decks were set afire 
from a shell and members of the crew had to quit 
their posts to stamp out the blaze. The Galena, 
with her ammunition finally exhausted, and with 
132 holes in her hull, finally withdrew. With the 
other ships of the squadron she sailed back to a 
forward operating base near the mouth of the river. 

A few days later Mackie and two sailors were 
standing at attention before the Secretary of Navy, 
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an admiral, the ship’s captain and 
a tall, weary-looking man in a 
stovepipe hat. 

“These are the heroes of the 
engagement, Mr. President,” said 
the ship’s captain. 

President Lincoln extended his 
hand to each and, turning to the 
Secretary of Navy, directed that 
each be recommended for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
This is probably the only time 
that a U.S. president, on his own 
initiative, has ever personally di- 
rected that the award be made. 

That was in May, 1862. In the 
84 years since the first award was 
made to Mackie, 169 other Ma- 
rines have followed him on the 
Corps’ top list of heroes. 

(There have been addi- 
tional awards since this 
was written. See Editor's 
Note at end of article.) 

Medals of Honor have always 
demanded a high price in bravery, 
and often in sacrifice. Yet with 
each subsequent war the qualifica- 
tions have become more and more 
severe, as more and more heroes 
were created in the increasing 
crescendo of war — the Spanish- 
American, World War I, the 
Caribbean campaigns and World 
War II. The Marine Corps grew 
until, instead of being preponder- 
antly a seagoing force, it became 
amphibious, and fought with tre- 
mendous courage vicious land- 
battles against the Germans and 
the Japanese. 

Eighty-one years after Mackie’s 
day, elements of the United States 
Fleet stood off Bougainville’s Cape 
Torokina and sent the Marines in. Among them was 
Sergeant Robert Owens, who probably had never 
heard of Mackie, or had even thought of winning the 
Medal. He was among the first troops ashore, tense 
and scared. The Japs were tossing a lot of stuff. 
Down the beach a .75 was pounding out a steady 
drumfire of death into the men as they poured across 
the open sand. 

Grenades and rifle fire had been tried in a vain 
attempt to silence the harassing weapon. Sizing up 
the situation Owens made one of the snap judgments 
common among fighting men when they are faced 
with disaster in battle. Sgt. Owens knew that if 
something were not done, and quickly, the success 
of the whole landing might be threatened. He de- 
cided to charge 

Having made up his mind, Owens was quick to 
act. Taking four men with him to cover the adjacent 
bunkers, he began his frontal assault. The Japs 
inside the fortification must have been sure he would 
never reach them alive. Didn’t they have men placed 
all around the .75’s position, just to take care of such 
foolish Americans. The gun crew never ceased to 
service their steadily firing gun, not even to shoot 
at the approaching Marine 

Owens might have experienced an cccasional 
doubt as to whether he would be able to reach the 
gun alive, but he never faltered. The Nips suddenly 
Became aware that a Marine stood behind that 
gleaming bayonet point. When Owens jumped 
through the fire port, the Japanese gun crew did 
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Lieutenant Carlton Rouh helps another Medal of 
Honor winner, PFC Luther Skaggs, get squared away 


not argue over the possession of the bunker. They 
made a wild dash for the rear door and outside. 

One of them was killed as Owens came out through 
the same door firing his M-1 from the hip. The four 
men he had brought with him accounted for the 
rest. Two other Japanese in an adjoining emplace- 
ment tried to shoot it out but were promptly cut 
down. The gun was silenced and the Marines down 
the beach were again moving forward. 

Back at the now-silent gun, Owens and his men 
had started in the direction of other hidden Japa- 
nese snipers who were fighting desperately. One 
jumped from his hole and threw a grenade; he 
was promptly shot. But in turning to protect his 
men, Owens tock the full blast of the grenade. 
Lying in the very shadow of the emplacement he 
had risked his life to destroy, Owens died. 

“*Indomitable and aggressive in the face of almost 
certain death...."’ said the citation that acccm- 
panied the Medal of Honor presented his parents. 
The qualifications that earned that Medal of Honor 
were the highest. 

The custom of decorating those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by deeds of valor, with medals 
and badges designed for that purpose, goes back a 
number of centuries. As we know it tcday, the prac- 
tice is less than a century old. At first all decorations 
were bestowed upon those of high rank. The com- 
mon soldier received but little recogniticn for valor. 

The value of recognizing the individual soldier’s 
deeds on the field of battie has been attested to by 
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Corporal Richard Bush won his MOH by hurling himself 
on a grenade, to shield his buddies on Okinawa 


many of the greater military leaders. Napoleon, 
apparently, was the earliest strong supporter of the 
idea. He is credited with having said: 

‘Give me enough ribbon to place on the tunics of 
my soldiers and I can conquer the world.” 

That this has been considered sound judgment is 
proven by the ever-increasit.g number of men-in-the- 
ranks who are being recognized by their countries 
for outstanding deeds. 

In the United States, from the Revolutionary 
to the Civil War, medals were awarded by the 
government for outstanding victories on land and 
sea. They were usually of large size, not intended 
to be worn. Commanding officers rated gold, 
while subordinate officers got theirs in silver. The 
common soldier, as we have said, was more or less 
ignored. 

Then, on December 21, 1861, President Lincoln 
signed a bill authorizing the establishment of the 
nation’s first military decoration for both officers 
and enlisted men. This was the Medal of Honor 
(Army), to be presented by the President in the 
name of Congress. The following year a similar 
medal was authorized for the Navy. 

At that time the Navy award went even further 
toward recognizing the deeds of the enlisted man 
than did that of the Army. Originally the Navy 
reserved its medal for the noncommissioned officers 
and other enlisted men in the naval service. 
It was not until March 3, 1915, that Congress 
authorized its psesentation to Navy, Marine 


Corps and Coast Guard 

From 1862 unfil 1914, 
David Porter and Hir 
were the only two 
commissioned rank to 
Medal. After Congres 
the award available t 
these two were recommen 
their leadership of Marine com- 
panies attacking Moro natives 
entrenched about the Sohoton 
Cliffs in Samar, around the early 
1900s. The award was not ac- 
tually made until 1934. 

At one time the Navy Medal of 
Honor carried with it, in addition 
to the tremendous prestige, the 
possibility of more tangible re- 
turns. Enlisted men who received 
it could be promoted to forward 
(line) officers and receive a gra- 
tuity of $100. The promotion was 
dependent upon the recommenda- 
tion of their commanding officers 
and subject to the approval of a 
senior flag officer and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Few Marines 
ever were so promoted. Téday 
Navy recipients get a gratuity of 
$2 a month for as long as they are 
in service, and their sons may be 
appointed to Annapolis or West 
Point by the President. 

Before lesser awards were au- 
thorized, the Medal was given on 
several occasions to men who had 
made rescues from drowning. In 
three such cases Medals of Honor 
were awarded for deeds that would 
now merit the Navy and Marine 
Corps Medal. Such a degree of 
heroism, while highly commend- 
able indeed, hardly compares with 
that of Lieutenant William Hawk- 
ins who died on Tarawa. 

Hawkins was one of the first men out of a jeep- 
lighter when the Second Division began landing on 
B.tio. Immediately the officer saw that the naval 
bombardment, tremendous as it had been. had not 
touched many of the myriad pillboxes and ciipiace- 
ments. The beach was much hotter than had been 
expected. 

He was hit as he touched the beach, yet he un- 
hesitatingly moved in among the Jap positions, 









Marines awarded 


nation’s prized 
medal 184 times 





crawling fre one to another, firing point-blank at 
the occup-—_ 3 and leaving them to be finished up 
by demol...ons. At other times he mounted a half- 
track and calmly shot Japs who shot at him from 
concealment. He was hit a second time, but still 
refused to be evacuated. 
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e battle over, Hawkins Fiel 
after him. 

Writing of his death, on 
this tribute: 

“It is not odd that L 
be recommended for th 
at a time when herois 
ment of everyone, he s 

Contrary to a popul 
wearers of the Medal 
nition, such as a salute. 
ity to demand and receive 
sometimes supposed. At a 
ing the 1920s and ‘30s, w 
indeed, servicemen sometimes 
out of courtesy and a great respec 

One hundred and seventy Marin > o 
each year of the Corps’ history, incidentally 
received 177 Medals. Only two Marines have 
been awarded the Navy Medal of Honor on two 
different occasions. Brigadier General Smedley D. 
Butler got his first for actions at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
during our intervention in the troubled state of 
affairs of that country in 1914. His second Medal 
came a year later, during the campaign in Haiti. 
Gunnery Sergeant Dan Daly received his fir 
Medal of Honor for heroic conduct at Pekj 
China, on August 14, 1900, when he was a pyre. 
He was again honored for his actions as a g ine 
gunner in Haiti in 1915. 

Daly has been referred to by many as ghtin’- 
est man ever to serve with the Marine/@orps. Be- 
sides his two Medals of Honor, he hdd a Distin- 
guished Service Cross, a Navy Crosg§a Medaille 
Militaire, a French Victory Medal wi our clasps, 
a Croix de Guerre with palm, and six Marige Corps 
Campaign Medals. There was no doubt Dan 
Daly was a fighting man, and one of i 
phrases of World War I, attributed to hi 
repeated by fighting men long after the rept 
of Daly has faded from memory. 

While Daly was leading a platoon into comba 
during Belleau-Wood, he glanced back to see several 
men apparently reluctant to leave the safety of their 
fox holes. He yelled: ‘‘For Christ’s sake, men, come 
on! Do you want to live forever?” It was a fervent 
plea on the spur of the moment; but its appeal to 
fighting men has been demonstrated throughout 
two World Wars by leaders who have used Daly’s 
words repeatedly in urging frightened men into 
battle 

Of the eight Marines who won the Medal of 
Honor in World War I, five got both the Army 
and Navy Medal for the same deeds. This 
brought to seven the number of Marines who had 
won two Medals of Honor. So far, no Marine has 
been awarded two Medals for World War II, nor 
is it considered likely that anyone will. 

At one time during the earlier stages of World 
War II, when several Marines received the Medal 
of Honor within a short period, there was a dis- 
position among some servicemen to criticize and 
say too many of the medals were too easily won. 
This was never less true than during the recent 
conflict 

In the Civil War, the total strength of the Marine 
Corps was a little more than 3000 men, the majority 
of whom were serving aboard ship. During that 
conflict 17 Marines won the Medal. This was ap- 
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THE NATION’S HIGHEST (continued) 


Private William Watson blitzed o Jap pillbox 
and did other heroic acts to win his medal 








Men fought and died in two World 
Wars before the Medal of Honor 


truly 


proximately one out of every 176 in the Corps 
Ninety per cent, or better, were alive to receive the 
award. Those first medals were not as hard to win 
s. At the battle of Mobile Bay, 
Sergeant Michael Hudson, and others, were given 
a Medal of Honor for their gallant conduct while 
operating guns aboard naval vessels. Since then 
thousands of men performing similar heroic duties 
have received nothing. In World War II, on Guadal 
canal, Gunnery Sergeant John Basilone and Platoon 
Sergeant (now Captain) Mitchell Paige had to face 
wave after wave of fanatical banzai-charging Japa- 
nese to win the Medal of Honor 
During the Boxer rebellion in China in 1900, 33 
Marines were awarded the Medal. This was about 
one award for every 60 enlisted men who saw any 
combat service at all. Again more than 90 per cent 
of the men were alive to receive their awards. The 
largest number of Medals presented to Marines for 
any one engagement, until World War II, was for 


is subsequent ones 


became “‘the nation’s highest’ 


this campaign against the Chinese Boxers. While 
they were as fanatical as the Japanese in the past 
war, they were also notoriously poor marksmen. 

Still more Medals of Honor were given during 
our intervention in Mexico — Vera Cruz in 1914 
than were awarded Marines in World War I. Nine 
men, all officers, received the Medal for their leader- 
ship at Vera Cruz. This was the first time any of the 
Marine officers had an opportunity to wear it. 

Throughout all of World War I, only eight Ma- 
rines gained such recognition. For the first time 
since the authorization of the Medal of Honor, half 
of those recommended for it died as a result of their 
heroism. The price of admission to this select circle 
of heroes had taken a tremendous leap at that time. 
One in 2500 Marines got it in that war. 

Marine Corporal John Pruitt was one of these. 
Pruitt was a member of the Sixth Marine’s 2nd 
Battalion when the Germans began their slow re- 
treat across France, making the Allies pay for every 








"Private Franklin Sigler was decorated for 
making many trips in saving Marine wounded 
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inch of ground they gained. In the Blanc 
Mont sector the Germans had built their 
main line of resistance, hoping to stop the 
big push 
It was under such circumstances that 
an attack on this German line by the 
Second Battalion, Sixth Marines, was 
made. The assault was with extraor- 
dinary dash and gallantry. The Germans, 
always fond of machine gun nests, had 
hundreds of them set up in the Blanc 
Mont area. When the advance was held 
up by one of these positions, Pruitt single- 
handedly charged the gun. With an .03 
rifle and bayonet, and grenades, he elimi- 
nated the position 
In the same area another German ma- 
chine gun succeeded in pinning down the 
American troops. Resorting to the same 
tactics as before, Pruitt cleaned out this 
emplacement, too. Then, when he at- 
tempted to proceed with the general 
advance, 40 Germans in a dugout barred 
his way. A few minutes later Pruitt 
herded them through the Marine lines as 
prisoners 
Before the attack was over Pruitt was 
lying on a small ridge, persistently sniping 
away at the Germans with an accuracy 
that had caused the Kaiser’s troops to 
refer to Marines at Belleau Wood as “* Devil Dogs.”’ 
When he failed to find proper cover during an artil- 
lery barrage designed to stop the American advance, 
Pruitt was mortally wounded. For his outstanding 
actions at Blanc Mont, posthumous awards of the 
Medal of Honor were made b* both the Army and 
Navy. Pruitt was one of the five Marines to win both 
the Army and Navy Medals during World War I. 
Many of the battle techniques, learned and used 
by Marines in the first Great War, provided a back- 
ground of training for many another Medal of 
Honor winner. For the Germans were the first to make 
an extensive use of pillboxes. They were the methods 
employed by Staff Sergeant William J. Bordelon 
on the beaches of Tarawa. The explosives he used to 
knock out fortifications were a lot more powerful 
than anything used in 1917-18. But the Japanese 
had built better shelters for their guns, too. Borde- 
lon was seriously wounded as he lay on the beach, 
but he continued to throw demolition charges 
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Whenever anyone wants 
the straight dope on any 
thing about the Corps, he 
writes to Sergeant Harry 
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E his boot time at Dago, the 
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me with the 22nd Marines in 


July, 1942. During his 28 months of foreign duty 


he served as a rifle NCO, picking up a Silver Star 
* Meda while chasing Japs on Eniwetok. He did 
™ some more rapping on Guan ; 
Returning Stateside on rotation he went t 
work on the Parris Island Boot, later becoming 
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Marine aviation’s famed Joe Foss won his Medal of Honor for striking down 26 Jap 
planes in aerial combat during the early days of the fighting over the Solomons 


into harassing enemy positions until he died. 

Many a Marine who succeeded in getting over 
the sea wall can attribute his success to the excel- 
lence with which Bordelon used his M-1 between 
charges. 

There were as many Marines in uniform during 
World War II as there had been in the Corps since 
its inception. There is no doubt, either, that the 
latest of the global conflicts was the most savage war 
in history. Yet, the ratio of Medal of Honor win- 
ners was only one in 9000. 

Fifty-seven received it. Thirty-three of the 
awards had to be made posthumously. This is the 
highest percentage in history. 

At the time of this writing the latest Marine to 
receive the Medal was Corporal Tony Stein. Like 
so many others he did not live to enjoy the honor 
Tony landed on Iwo Jima with Company A of the 
Twenty-Eighth Marines. He was the first to leave 
his landing craft. He got into position with his 
specially designed, self-improvised machine gun and 
provided cover for the rest of the platoon as it came 
into the line under heavy fire 

The rest were soon pinned down by Jap machine 
gun fire and Stein promptly stood up to spot the 
Jap weapon by drawing fire to himself. Then he 
charged, killing 20 of the enemy in a fierce lone 
assault, and set up again to provide protective cover 


Sergeant Robert Owens was one of 39 Marines 
killed while winning the MOH during World War Il 
















































(continued on page 50) 











One Army officer said that the 
Sixth was the most professional 
fighting outfit he had ever seen 
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DIVISION 


by Captain James R. Stockman, usmce 


Historical Division, Marine Corps Headquarters 


CTIVATED on Guadalcanal, British Solomon 

\ Islands, on 7 September 1944, the Sixth 

Marine Division was new in name only 
For the most part its units were experienced, and 
its men seasoned veterans. Two of its three infantry 
regiments, the Twenty-second and Fourth, had 
already made names for themselves in the Pacific 
war. From the reinforcing elements of these regiments 
were formed, in a large measure, the Engineer Bat- 
talion, the Pioneer Battalion, the Tank Battalion 
and the artillery regiment the Fifteenth Ma- 
rines. The Twenty-ninth Marines, less the ]st Bat- 
~ ol had been formed at Camp Lejeune in the 
Spring of 1944, and trained at New River prior to 
joining the division on Guadalcanal. 

In command of the new division was Major 
General Lemuel C. Shepherd, USMC, who has a 
varied and colorful career. The Assistant Division 
Commander was Brigadier General William T 


Clement, USMC, another: colorful figure, who 
served as a colonel on Corregidor and escaped 
from there by submarine 

Oldest of the three regiments, the Twenty- 
second Marine Regiment, was formed at San Diego 
in June, 1942, and within a month was on its way to 
Samoa. There it trained vigorously until the fall of 
1943, before acting as a reserve during the Kwaja- 
lein battle and actually fighting at Eniwetok. 

After Eniwetok, the regiment sailed to Guadal- 
canal to prepare for Guam. The regiment hit Guam 
side by side with the Fourth Marines on 21 July 
1944, and quickly drove inland to the left, sealing 
off Orote Peninsula. Still linked with the Fourth, 
the regiment fought the length of the peninsula 
against bitter Japanese resistance. 

The Fourth Marines, named for the famous 
Marine regiment lost on Bataan, was activated on 8 
January 1944. It was comprised of veterans from the 








SIXTH DIVISION (cont.) 


four Marine Raider battalions. Its 
men were veterans of Tulagi, Gua 
dalcanal, Makin, New Georgia and 
Bougainville. The regiment's first 
operation was a bloodless battle on 
the island of Emirau, in the St 
Matthias group. Next, on 21 July, 
the regiment landed below Agat on 
Guam. After taking Mt. Alifan, the 
Fourth Marines joined the Twenty 
second im the drive down Orote 
Peninsula 

The 2nd and 3rd Battalions of the 
Twenty-ninth Marines were formed 
at Camp Lejeune from hand-picked 
men and officers. The Ist Battalion 


fought Saipan, where it was at 
tached | the Eighth Marines 
Originally named the . 


nd Separate 
Infantry Battalion, this t 
formed from elements of the Second 
Marine Division in February, 1944 
On Saipan the battalion in the 
capture of towering Mt. Tapotchau 
the highest terrair 
this engagement 
cent of its men 
From September, 1944, until 
March, 1945, the Sixth Marine Divi 


n Guadalcanal for its 


was 


dec 


‘ : 
n the island. In 


it lost over 60 per 


sion trained 


first and only perati 


In its training the new division had 

two advantages: Its officers and men were seasoned 
veterans, with the mbined experiences of almost 
four years’ combat i 1ddition, its staff struc- 
ture was organized with an eve n functional 


efficiency 

During the tr ining peri 
individual 
employing all weapons an 
thrower demolition teams 


d emphasis was laid on 
combat-firing exercises 
i supporting arms, flame 
tank-infantry problems, 


and air-ground cooperation. An eight-day division 
maneuver, in which tactical principles for large 
unit employment were followed, concluded the 


training program, and then the division turned to 
ship-to-shore rehearsals. During the period 1-6 
March 1945, inclusive, the Sixth Marine Division 
practiced debarkation and the deployment of land- 
There was hearsal, in- 
cluding a limited logistical phase 

On 14 March, the division embarked and next 
day sailed for Ulithi, in the Carolines, the staging 
area for Okinawa. Acting as staff°and regimental 
commanders were: Colonel J. C. McQueen, Chief 
of Staff: Major A. B. Overstreet, G-1: Lieutenant 
Colonel The mas E Wilhams, G 2 Lie utenant 
Colonel Victor H. Krulak, G-3; 
Lieutenant Colonel August Larson 


G-4; Colonel Alan Shapley, Fourth 


ing craft a full-scale dress re 


Marines; Colonel Merlin F. Schnei 
der. Twenty-second Marines; and 
Colonel Victor F. Bleasdale, Twenty 


ninth Marines. Before leaving Gua 
dalcanal only the higher echelon 
officers the identity of the 
target, but on the way t 
troops were briefed with all the 
information at hand. Gen. Shepherd 


init commander to 


knew 


ordered every 
see that every man knew not only 
his assigned task, but that of his 
own unit, and of adjacent units, as 
reme { ma 


knew that 


well as the general scl 
neuver. By now the men 
the Sixth Marine 
part of the III Amphibious Corps, 
was an element of the new Tenth 
Army, and that at the target, Oki 
nawa, two corps would be 
simultaneously on Love Day. The 
III Amphibious Corps was to land 
the First and Sixth Marine Divi- 
sions abreast, the Sixth on the left 
During this briefing the men 
that estimates indicated over 450,000 


Division, as a 


landed 


it irned 


civilians on the island, and upwards 
, 


of 60,000 enemy soldiers 


Upon reaching Ulithi, the troops 


were sent ashore for rest and relaxa 

tion, then transferred to LSTs for 

the last leg of the journey, which . a 

be gan on <4 March 1945 - a 7 
Love Day, 1 April 1945, dawned miele 

bright and clear, but the troops on 

the transports could barely discern 

42 


Marines of 
grenade to flush out any concealed Japanese 





On a ridge two miles north of Naha, Marines 
battled strong enemy forces for many hours 


The Sixth took part in 
only one campaign, but 


made history at Okinawa 





ve 


s 





the Sixth use a smoke phosphorous 


° oe 


the outline of the island th 
smoke and dust, the result of the 
preliminary air strikes and nayaj 
bombardment. At 0837 the assault 
waves of the Fourth and Twenty- 
second Marines landed on the Hg. | 
gushi beaches against virtually no 
opposition. After the bloody lang. 
ings on Tarawa, Saipan, Guam and 
Iwo every man had expected that 
Okinawa would prove to be equally 
bad. But, on this bright Easter Syn. 
day morning, the assault troops were 
astounded to find that there were 
few of the enemy in the area of the 
landing beaches. 

Expectant and apprehensive, the 
units moved rapidly inland over the 
rising, terraced ground leading to 
Yontan Airfield and Hanza Town. 
By noon the Fourth Marines had 
captured Yontan Airfield Virtually 
intact. 

On the left flank the Twenty. 
second Marines moved rapidly 
abreast of the Fourth. By late 
afternoon the division had secured 
the line designated as the O-2 line. 

The Ist Battalion, called up from 
reserve by Gen. Shepherd, landed at 
1500 and was assigned a defensive 
position on the left flank of the 
Twenty-second Marines facing to- 
ward Zampa Misaki. With practi- 
cally no casualties and with progress a day ahead of 
schedule, Love Day for the Sixth Division had 
proved successful beyond all expectations. 

By 4 April, the division had driven across the 
base of the Ishikawa Isthmus, and, together with 
the First Marine Division, had bisected the island. 
Thus the Sixth Marine Division began what was 
called Phase II (Campaign for Northern Okinawa) 
before Phase I (Capture of Southern Okinawa) was 
little more than started. On this day the Twenty- 
ninth Marines were released to the division as 
reserve. In daily advances that averaged 7000 yards, 
the division moved rapidly, reconnoitering the 
inland terrain as it went, and by 7 April had reached 
the city of Nago at the base of Motobu Peninsula. 

At this time Gen. Shepherd ordered the Twenty- 
ninth Marines to seek out and destroy the enemy 
on Motobu. Meanwhile, the Twenty-second and 
Fourth Marines were ordered to continue on up 
the remainder of Northern Okinawa. The Twenty- 
second Marines advanced along the northwest 
coast, peeling off companies and battalions to patrol 
inland. At the same time, the Fourth Marines 
moved slowly along the opposite coast over difficult 
roads. On 8 April the Twenty-ninth 
Marines moved out in three battalion 
columns, one along the south coast, 
one along the north coast and the 
third up the center of the peninsula. 
Light resistance was encountered but 
no contacts were made with other 
than small enemy pockets. 

Captured civilians, enemy soldiers, 
and aerial observation had revealed 
that the main bulk of the Japanese 
forces were in Southern Okinawa, 
but that there was a sizable enemy 
force on Motobu named for and 
commanded by Colonel Udo. By 10 
April the 3rd Battalion, Twenty- 
ninth Marines, had advanced around 
the southwest coast and made con- 
tact with Udo's force at Toguchi. 
The Ist Battalion was also in con- 
tact with the same force west of 
Itomi, in the center of the peninsula. 
As this dual contact was being estab 
lished, the 2nd Battalion seized the 
enemy midget submarine base @ 
Unten Ko on the northeast coast 
meeting no serious resistance. 

In the next three days, contact 
with the enemy was maintained i 
the rugged mountainous territof 
northwest and southwest of Itoml. 
Ambushes were frequent, and it was 
soon seen that Udo's force was at 
tempting a form of guerrilla warfare. 
By 13 April, the enemy position was 
definitely fixed as being in the Mt 
Yaetake area, where he was know! 
to have considerable artillery and 
naval guns emplaced in hidden post 
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‘SIXTH DIVISION 





tions in the mountainous terrain. 

In choosing Mt. Yaetake, Udo had 
selected excellent ground for defense. 
Its commanding elevations provided 
excellent observation in every direction, 
and rough terrain prevented use of 
mechanized equipment by the attack- 
ers. Therefore, it was apparent to Gen 
Shepherd that additional troops would 
be required to destroy Udo's force. So 
he ordered the Fourth Marines, less 
its 3rd Battalion, to move to Sakimo- 
tobu and join the 3rd Battalion, Twenty- 
ninth, which was near-by. Next, he 
ordered a coordinated attack for 14 
April, with the Fourth Marines driving 
in an easterly direction while the two 
battalions of the Twenty-ninth, near 
Itomi, drove west and southwest in an 
effort to reduce the Yaetake position 
With the high Yaetake hill mass be- 
tween them, the two regiments were 
afforded the opportunity of attacking 
toward each other without great danger 
of overlapping supporting fires 

The attack of 14 April was successful, 





although resistance was bitter and 
casualties high. One battalion com eer 
mander was killed and several company —* 


commanders wounded. In the zone of 
the Fourth Marines, troops moved 
rapidly to the first high ground west of 
Yaetake and secured positions from 
whichtolaunch theattack ofthe next day 

The attack was resumed on 15 April. The Fourth 
Marines. with the 3rd Battalion, Twenty-ninth 
Marines attached, drove up the approaches to Mt 
Yaetake. The Ist Battalion seized a key hill mass 
southwest of the Mt. Yaetake peak after extremely 
bitter fighting. At the same time, the Twenty- 
ninth Marines continued to drive into the rear of 
the Yaetake position against intermittent resist- 
ance, and over rugged terrain 

Next day the Sixth Marine Division prepared to 
attack the enemy from three sides in a giant nut- 
cracker. The Ist Battalion of the Twenty-second 
Marines was directed to advance from Awa, where 
it had been in division reserve, and close the gap 
between the two attacking regiments. By nightfall, 
and after the hardest fighting, the Fourth Marines 
seized Mt. Yaetake. The Twenty-ninth, now under 
Colonel William Whaling, USMC, swung to the 
west and north, destroying fixed emplacements and 
enemy groups as it moved 

Next morning Col. Shapley in command of the 
Fourth, reoriented his direction of attack. While 
his two left battalions held their positions in sup- 
port, he sent his other two battalions across their 
front. Opposition was entirely over- 
whelmed, and nightfall saw both regi- 
ments on the high ground south of the 
Toguchi-Itomi road. The nutcracker 
had closed its jaws. 

On 19 April, the two regiments began 
a coordinated drive to secure the re- 
maining high ground between the To- 
guchi-Itomi road and the north coast 
of Motobu. The 3rd Battalion, Twenty- 
ninth Marines, moved by truck from 
Toguchi to Itomi and struck rapidly at 
the crowning hill mass. There they 
found previously prepared enemy posi- 
tions unmanned and a_ considerable 
number of dead bodies lying where they 
had apparently been hit by artillery 
and naval gunfire. It was known that 
several hundred enemy troops had suc- 
ceeded in fleeing from Motobu and 
were at large’ somewhere in northern 
Okinawa 

Next day, 20 April, all units reached 
the northern coast of Motobu and 
quickly engaged in mountain warfare 
of the most rugged sort. It cost the ° 
Sixth Division 207 men killed, 757 
wounded, and 6 missing. Of the Japa- 
nese, 2014 were killed. In material, the 
enemy lost 11 field pieces of 75- and 
150-mm.:; two 6-inch naval cannon and 
large numbers of mortars, machine 
guns and 20-mm. antiaircraft guns. 

While the fighting raged on Motobu, 
the Twenty-second Marines, command- 
ed by Colonel Merlin F. Schneider, 
USMC, continued its march up the 
northern part of the island. On 13 April, 
in order to secure Hedo Misaki Penin- 



































Marine infantry wait for some artillery support 
before making another drive against the enemy 


sula at an early date, the 2nd Battalion moved by 
forced march and encountered scattered resistance 
aS it seized the northern tip of the island. After 
Hedo Misaki had been occupied, patrols were sent 
down the east coast where they contacted other 
patrols from the south at Aha on 19 April 

By 20 April, all of Okinawa north of the original 
landing beaches had been secured, but it was known 
that some small enemy groups were still at large. 
Such a group, numbering about 200, was con- 
tacted by the Ist Battalion, Twenty-second Marines, 
near Taniyo-take, a hill mass immediately south- 
east of Motobu. In two days of heavy fighting the 
battalion destroyed most of the enemy group, but 
some elements escaped to join another remnant 
of the Motobu battle. On 27 April this group was 
located, and two battalions of the Twenty-second 
Marines moved southward in a forced night march 
from Hentona toward the suspected area. At the 
same time, the 3rd Battalion, Fourth Marines, 
moved inland from Kawada. Contact was made 
by the latter at noon. The battalion maneuvered 
swiftly around the enemy group and forced it to 
fight ~.1 unfavorable ground. This move knocked 





Taking cover in the debris of the wrecked city 
of Naha, Marine infantry pick off Jap snipers 









out most of the enemy group. 

During the latter part of April, the 
Sixth Marine Division deployed its 
regiments to garrison and patrol north- 
ern Okinawa. All units began a period 
of rest and rehabilitation while they 
re-equipped themselves and received 
replacements. The month of April had 
seen the new division move over 84 
miles, seize 436 square miles of enemy 
territory, capture 46 prisoners and 
account for 2500 enemy dead. Its own 
losses consisted of 236 men killed and 
1061 wounded in action 

All during the fighting on Motobu, 
the men of the Sixth Marine Division 
had heard stories of the fighting down 
south. They had heard that the XXIV 
Corps had run into a virtual stalemate; 
that some sixty thousand of the enemy 
were offering fierce resistance from con- 
cealed positions; that the enemy was 
using mortars and artillery on an 
unprecedented scale; and that the 
enemy troops in southern Okinawa 
were excellent soldiers, well-disciplined, 
and well-prepared to fight a long and 
costly campaign. The Sixth sensed 
their help would be needed. This guess 
proved correct 

On 4 May, responsibility for the de- 
fense of northern Okinawa passed from 
the Sixth Division to the Twenty- 
seventh Infantry Division as the Sixth 
began to move southward preparatory to being 
committed on the southern front. Two days later 
the entire Sixth Division was in bivouac near 
Chibana, east of the original landing beaches. 
According to Tenth Army order, the III Amphibi- 
ous Corps was to assume responsibility for the 
western portion of the southern front on 7 May. 
Already in the line, and attached to the XXIV 
Corps, was the First Marine Division, fighting in 
the high, rough ground just north of the Asa River. 

The first over-all mission assigned to the Sixth 
Division was the seizing of Naha and the line of the 
Kokuba River in its zone of action; the assisting of 
the First Marine Division by fire and maneuver; 
and the protecting of the Corps’ right (west) flank. 

Since the only bridge in this sector was destroyed, 
the 6th Engineer Battalion labored through the 
night of 9-10 May to construct a footbridge in time 
for attack 

At 0330, 10 May, the Ist and 3rd Battalions of 
the Twenty-second Marines crossed the Asa River. 
The lst waded across upstream on the regiment’s 
left, while the 3rd got a few men across the foot- 
bridge before it was demolished by suicide Japs 
with satchel charges. After that, the 
3rd Battalion was forced to use the 
same crossing as the Ist. Enemy resist- 
ance was light at first, but as the day 
wore on, enemy fire became more 
intense and casualties were heavy. By 
nightfall a bridgehead 1400 yards wide 
and about 400 yards deep had been 
seized 


EXT day the regiment’s other 
battalion, the 2nd, was com- 
mitted on the left flank, where it cov- 
ered the Ist Battalion’s attack on a 
coral hill southeast of the old sugar 
mill near Asa Town. Attempts to take 
the hill from the flanks failed, and the 
troops withdrew while the USS India- 
napolis shelled the hill. Just before 
noon, and despite enemy fire, the engi- 
neers succeeded in building a Bailey 
Bridge across the Asa. Soon afterward 
tanks rumbled across and, with the aid 
of their fire power, the infantry suc- 
ceeded in capturing the hill. On the 
right, the 3rd Battalion engaged in a 
three-hour fight before seizing a pre- 

cipitous cliff in its zone 
On 12 May, all three battalions of 
the Twenty-second continued to drive 
forward against increasing enemy resist- 
ance. From his positions on Shuri and 
Wana Ridges, the enemy was able to 
deliver heavy flanking fire and clearly 
observe segments of the Sixth Marine 
Division. It was plain that another 
regiment would be needed soon if the 
momentum of the advance were to be 
maintained. Therefore, Gen. Shepherd 
TURN PAGE 43 


























Marines and tanks of the Sixth push their way across the Old glory is 
fields into the battered rubble of Naha, capital of Okinawa 
dered t Batt T t th M t the Batt Twent inth, finally overcame 
into the lines on the extreme I f t fended ¢ pocket in the mouth 
Next d the divisior nt the attack t f ling into the Half Moon. Mean 
the Batt Twent t M es the Battal Twenty-second, moved 
the 31 Batt I t t M ¢ t t t \ had lost over 400 men 
assault. H« ‘ t te the the st t S which the Ist Battalion, 
vance bout ( the Late in t ving tow Asato, was t busy to aid 
afternoon the ot tw tt ft Twent The ght of 15-16 May saw the enemy use his 
ninth Mar the 3 Batt tillery and mortars extensively along our entire 
and prepare t ike t effort front es. Next morning, the Twenty-second and 
on 14M Tu ity nt Marines wain attacked in a c 
B \ t fact ‘ to Ge ] ited effort t educe the Sugar Loaf-Half 
Shepherd ar taff: (1) t t k of t Sixt M positior As s the attack began, the 
Marine Di \ t vest 1 n phic th s heavy fire. It was 
of the : lefer posit (2) t jent that he was moving in additional troops 
ancl t f three t featur to t ter t vestern anchor of his line. On the 
fortified ting: (3) f ft of t Twenty-second Marines, its 3rd Bat 
these feat A s 1 of i talion worked itself into position to assault Sugar 
commande the ¢ ling t t: (4) t Loaf Hill. Supporte »y tanks and artillery fire, the 
ene! iS | t f these t feat s ttalion ved rapidly up the steep north slope 
(subsequent! 1 Horse e Ridge, Sug Loaf f the hill the face of extremely heavy enemy 
Hill Half M Hill) til tl tt nd fire f ortars, grenades, automatic weapons, 
(5) if the kev p ts \ t ve t Japs i an reasing barrage from Sugar Loaf. Several 
main posit tS \ ‘ tflanked: (6) the times the troops reached the top of the hill and 
Twent e M ‘ t oV ROK losed with the enemy in hand-to-hand fighting, 
killed " i t ficult t ly to be driven back. Finall with casualties 
from t \ R} ttle ft ‘ ft teadil ‘ ting, tl battalion was forced to 
regiment tw time vithdraw 
for anotl giment ke the attack Ove t Twenty-ninth Marines’ zone of 
(7) Naha la xpose f the Twent i t it appeared that Half Moon Hill might be 
Marin t t pied til the t Working the vay forward, closely sup 
angula f ‘ fu Sug Loaf w rted by tanks, troops reached the edge of the 
the apex, w leare f ige late afternoon. Then the enemy unleashed 
As f f i the ch devastating fire from Sugar Loaf and Shuri 
could not ha fou table gr nd thar that troops could not remain 
that f the Sug I I t Its three element This day. 16 May, was perhaps the bitterest day 
were t ting: Sug Loaf, t pex f the entire Okinawa campaign for the Sixth 
f the triang] nded the ing n Marine Division. Two regiments had attacked with 
trvsid ts flank vere \ i by fire ll the strength at their command and had been 
from cave it el posit s Half M Hil nsuccessful. By now attrition had reduced the 
and H e Ridg Tr ttacking ffensive capabilities of the Twenty-second Marines. 
f these t lls w t hate Aware that the Sugar Loaf defense system had been 
to fire fr t t \ \ 4 vere greatly strengthened during the preceding 24 hours, 
covered t g t f the nd iful that the Twenty-second Marines 
3: t ‘ S I t ld longer attack, Gen. Shepherd shifted the 
de se t S irden of attack to t Twenty-ninth Marines on 
uss to t ft ‘ ¢ t Ma 
support Sugar Loaf 
Not vet aw t g f the N PREPARATION f this assault, Gen 
Sugar Loaf 1 t Tw t ‘ M $ Shepherd ordered a tremendous combined arms 
ittempt t fant t t the aft I iment, including 16-inch naval guns, eight 
flaM t e drov vitzers 1 1000-pound bombs. Closely sup- 
the tank kt os f G ( Bat rted tanks i following on the heels of a 
| ‘ f Sug I f eavy and ntinuing artillery barrage, the Ist and 
ed t R t B " ird Battalions moved slowly forward to the north 
‘ tt t t ern edge of Half M Hill. For a brief time the 3rd 
P t x Battal Id at foothold on the northwestern 
t t t I t tt g f the g efore being driven back by intense 
t S f While these tu ttalions were engaged on Half 
t th Marine M EC | f the 2nd Battalion, Twenty 
Half M t ittempted a flanking attack around the left, 
H ist f Sugar Loaf. Three times the company 
After t t ke vorked its way to the top of the hill despite enemy 
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mortar barrages, machine gun fire and grenade fire 

only to be driven off by banzai charges. The last 
attempt was made as darkness approached. Upon 
reaching the top of the hill, the company beat off a 
counterattack, but found its casualties extremely 
heavy and its ammunition completely exhausted 
There was little choice but to withdraw for the night 

Just at dusk, the enemy attempted to reinforce 
Sugar Loaf and began moving his troops in the 
open. Twelve battalions of our artillery immedi- 
ately took these enemy troops under accurate time. 
on-target fire and broke the reinforcement threat 
Thus, night found the left flank of the division fairly 
secure, with the Twenty-ninth Marine Regiment 
in position t s final attack on Sugar 






now make it 


Li vaf 
At 


0830 on 18 May the attack was launched 


The Ist and 3rd Battalions, Twenty-ninth, again 
secured a foothold on Half Moon. Meanwhile, tanks 
attempted to encircle Sugar Loaf, but enemy mines, 


47-mm. fire, and artillery fire disabled six and drove 
the rest back before any great success was achieved. 
At 1000, as the other two battalions engaged the 
enemy on Half Moon, the 2nd Battalion, Twenty- 
ninth, launched an assault designed to send tank- 
supported infantry simultaneously around ‘each 
flank of Sugar Loaf. First, one tank accompanied 
by troops worked its way around the west flank of 
the hill. Then, as the enemy fought to repel this 
threat, another tank, also accompanied by infantry, 
worked its way around the left flank and fired into 
the enemy's reverse slope positions 

After an hour of heavy fighting the company 
was in possession of the hill and receiving continu: 
ous mortar fire from Horseshoe to the south. 
F Company immediately attacked the Horseshoe 
and engaged in a hand grenade battle with the 
enemy entrenched there. During the night the 
enemy counterattacked and drove F Company 
back to Sugar Loaf, but never seriously threatened 
our positions on that hill. For the period 14-19 
May, the Twenty-ninth Marines, and its attached 
units, were later awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation 

Now the Sixth Marine Division prepared to drive 
on south across the Asato River to the Kokuba 
Estuary, and seize Naha. On the morning of 19 
May the Fourth Marines, fresh from a two weeks 
rest, moved up to relieve the weary and depleted 
Twenty-ninth Marines. The Twenty-second Me- 
rines still occupied the western half of the divisions 
front, but were in no condition to continue the 
attack 

After a night of heavy and accurate enemy artil- 
lery and mortar fire, the Fourth Marines struck @ 
the upper reaches of the Asato River. Part of Horse- 
shoe Ridge was occupied after bitter fighting ane 
some gains were made in an effort to seize the 
forward slopes of the Half Moon position. Heavy 
casualties were incurred from artillery and machine 
gun fire that came from the Shuri Hill mass to the 
left and left rear of the assault battalions. Following 
an intense 90-mm. mortar barrage, the enemy, at 
2130, began a counterattack to regain Sugar 
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The counterattack centered on the 3rd Battalion. 
This attack continued until midnight, under con- 
tinuous naval illumination, and despite artillery 
fires laid down by six of our battalions. Finally, it 
was necessary to commit part of the regimental 
reserve before the attack was completely stopped. 
The enemy suffered nearly 300 killed while the 
Fourth had one man killed and 19 wounded. 

Next day, 21 May, the Fourth Marines edged 
down into the interior of the Horseshoe, but further 
gains were impossible due to extremely heavy re- 
sistance. For this reason, Gen. Shepherd shifted the 
weight of his attack to the right, thus enabling the 
front lines to advance slowly to the north back of 
the Asato. After considerable reconnaissance south 
of the river, the Fourth -Marines moved two bat- 
talions across the stream during the afternoon of 
23 May, and again struck determined opposition. 
Attempts to bridge the Asato were unsuccessful at 
first, and the two battalions had to be supplied by 
hand-carry. The evacuation of casualties was ex- 
tremely difficult. The past three days had brought 
torrential rains and the division zone of action 
became so muddy that most vehicles were inoper- 
ative. On 25 May the Fourth Marines resumed the 
attack and seized most of the north-south ridge 
line west of Machishi. That night the 3rd Battalion 
fought off an enemy counterattack. 

While the Fourth Marines were entering the 
eastern outskirts of Naha, the Division Recon- 
naissance Company crossed the Asato near its 
mouth and penetrated the urban portion of Naha 
west of the canal that divides that city. Only light 
enemy resistance was encountered in this sector. 
Next day, in the face of heavy rains which con- 
tinued a week in all, living conditions for front line 
troops became well-nigh impossible. 

On 26 May it appeared that the enemy might 
be withdrawing from Shuri. To determine the extent 
of the withdrawal, vigorous patrolling was initiated. 
Part of the 2nd Battalion, Twenty-second Marines, 
crossed the Asato and passed through the Recon- 
naissance Company to push further into Naha. 

On 28 May the Twenty-ninth Marines com- 
menced the relief of the, Fourth Marines while the 
Twenty-second Marines completed the capture of 
urban Naha prior to noon. Again Gen. Shepherd 
reoriented his attack. He planned now for the 
Twenty-second Marines to cross the north-south 
canal and, in conjunction with the Twenty-ninth 
Marines, to drive southeast along the high ground 
toward Shichina, in a course parallel to the Kokuba 
Estuary. With the Twenty-ninth Marines holding 
on its left, the Twenty-second Marines crossed the 
canal prior to dawn on 29 May and launched an 
attack toward Shichina. Despite the fact that the 
enemy had withdrawn his main forces, small, well- 
entrenched rear guard elements delayed the 
advance. It wasn’t until 1 June, and after hard 
fighting, that the Shichina area fell and the two 
regiments reached the north fork of the Kokuba 
River. During this period, which lasted from 10 
May to 1 June, the Twenty-second Marines had 
driven all the way frofm the Asa River to the 
Kokuba, in spite of tremendous casualties. For this 
action, they received the Presidential Unit Citation. 


[* THE evening of 1 June, General Roy S. 
Geiger, Commanding General, III Amphibious 
Corps, asked Gen. Shepherd to study the practic- 
ability of a shore-to-shore landing on Oroku Pen- 
insula. Plans were laid immediately for an amphibi- 
ous reconnaissance of the peninsula. The Division 
Reconnaissance Company crossed the estuary and 
completed a reconnaissance of the northern part of 
the peninsula. Here they found the sector occupied 
by a light enemy force. 

Gen. Shepherd ordered the Fourth Marines to 
make a dawn landing on the peninsula, 4 June. As 
the initial beachhead widened, the Twenty-ninth 
Marines were to land and take up positions on the 
Fourth’s left flank. The Twenty-second Marines 
were to seal off the peninsula while protecting the 
right flank of the First Marine Division, which had 
crossed the Kokuba and was driving south toward 
Itoman. When the south coast was reached, the 
Twenty-second Marines would have a line facing 
northwest to prevent the enemy from escaping to 
join other forces down south. This regiment, by 
exerting limited pressure from the east, would be 
the anvil against which the blows of the Fourth 
and Twenty-ninth Marines would strike. 

The logistical planning for this amphibious opera- 
tion was as important as the tactical. Heavy rains 
had ruined road nets and complicated the entire 
supply and evacuation problem. As the attack 
progressed inland, supplemegtary means of supply 








~became necessary. Therefore, it was decided to 
take Ono Yama island, which lies halfway between 
the mainland and the peninsula, and erect two 
Bailey Bridges for supplies and casualties. This 
plan was begun successfully on 4 June. 

After an intense preliminary bombardment, the 
Fourth Marines landed two battalions on Oroku 
at 0551 the same day. The enemy apparently 
thought that Oroku would be assaulted from the 
east and prepared to defend the peninsula ac- 
cordingly. Early enemy resistance was light and the 
Marines moved rapidly inland. Tactical surprise 
was achieved. This surprise could not be capital- 
ized upon fully, however, because of mud, mines 
and fire. As a result, the enemy was able to redeploy 
his forces and weapons to fiercely resist the advances 
of the Fourth and Twenty-ninth Marines. 

Fighting raged on Oroku from the day of the 
landing until the final enemy position was overrun 
on 13 June.* During this time the Twenty-ninth 
Marines seized the long ridge that parallels the 
estuary and attacked down corridors and cross- 
compartments to its south. In the extremely broken 
terrain that characterized northeastern Oroku, the 
enemy resisted from caves and fortified positions. 
Action was slow and costly. 

The first real break did not come until 12 June, 
when converging forces of the Foyrth and 29th 
Marines convinced the Nip that he was doomed and 
his efforts futile. During the afternoon’seme groups 
came out waving white flags, and surréndered 
Others pressed grenades to their §tomiachs and 
committed suicide. Still others held their positions 
and died, offering no resistance, but fefusiag to 
surrender. Next day 861 Japanese were killed and 
73 taken prisoner. 

Now the division turned for the capture of little 
Senaga Shima Island, which lay a short distance off 
the southern coast of Oroku and had been fired 
from, all during the operation on the peninsula. 
After heavy bombardment, the Division Recon- 
naissance , with a company of the Twenty- 


killed; the remainder escaped to the mainland. 

In a sense Oroku was a separate and complete 
battle in itself, although it was at the same time a 
part of the over-all operations of the [tl] Amphibious 
Corps and Tenth Army. Its~reduction had been 


slow and laborious, its “ai. ae During the ten 
days of fighting, nearly 5 ee ee were killed 
and almost 200 captured. The Sixth Marine Divi- 


sion lost 1608 Marines killed or wounded, and 30 
tanks in the action. For its excellent work on Oroku 
Peninsula, the Fourth Marines, and its attached 
units, received the Presidential Unit Citation cov- 
ering the period from 2 June to 14 June, 1945. 

days later, on 17 June, Corps officials 


Ridge, and to drive to the south, seizing Kuwanga 
Ridge, part of Ibaru Ridge, and the Kiyama 
Gusuku hill mass. These terrain features were 
located in the southwestern. part of soutliern Oki- 
nawa on Ara Saki Peninsula. 

At 0300, 17 June, the Twenty-second Marines 
moved forward past Kunishi to the northern:slope 
of Mezado Ridge, where the First Division was 
engaged in its 48th straight day of savage fighting. 
After an intense artillery, naval and air attack on 
Mezado Ridge, Hill 69 and the Kuwanga Ridge, 
the Ist and 3rd Battalions attacked at 0730 against 
increasing enemy resistance. By late afternoon the 
3rd Battalion had captured the key high ground 
around Hill 29, overlooking Kuwanga Ridge. Next 
morning the 2nd Battalion passed through the 
3rd and advanced rapidly to Kuwanga Ridge, 
most of which was seized by late afternoon. Since 
the 1800-yard Kuwanga Ridge was too long for 
the depleted 2nd Battalion to hold in its entirety, 
Gen. Shepherd moved a battalion of the Fourth 
Marines up on the left, leaving the Twenty-second 
to mop up the area recently captured. 

Meanwhile, the 3rd Battalion was engaged in 
cleaning out enemy pockets in the Mezado area. 
There, while inspecting his regiment’s attack, 
Colonel H. C. Roberts, the commanding officer 
of the Twenty-second Marines, was shot through 
the heart by a sniper. 

With the Ist and 3rd Battalions abreast, the 
Fourth Marines assaulted and seized Ibaru Ridge 
before noon of 19 June. Then, after a hasty re- 
organization, the regiment attacked again, this time 
to capture the Kiyamu-Gusuku hill mass. They 
immediately ran into heavy resistance. Intense 
mortar fire from defiladed positions behind the 
Kiyamu-Gusuku ridge and increas‘ngly heavy ma- 











chine gun fire harassed the troops as they approached 
the northern slopes. Although & foothold was at 
last gained on the high plateau before dark, the 
key terrain was still in the enemy’s hands. During 
the afternoon the little island just to the seaward 
of Nagasuku was seized by a quickly assembled 
task force consisting of three LVTs, two 37-mm. 
platoons and a Marine War Dog Platoon. Twenty 
Japanese were killed and eight taken prisoner. 

Since the Fourth Marines had committed all 
three of its battalions to the assault, it was decided 
to move two battalions of the Twenty-ninth up 
on the right flank of the Fourth, in order to continue 
the attack on 20 June. 

At 0700, 20 June, the Sixth Marine Division 
launched an attack to seize the remaining 5000 
square yards of ground, and destroy the enemy. On 
the left, and making the main effort, the Fourth 
Marines ran into heavy mortar and small arms fire 
as it fought in the approaches to Kiyamu-Gusuku 
Ridge, a precipitous hill marked with deep fissures 
and strewn with boulders. At the close of the day, 
and after bitter fighting, two companies of the 2nd 
Battalion had succeeded in capturing the peak, 
which was known as Hill 80. But the rest of the 
enemy position remained to be taken. 


N THE division’s right, the Twenty-ninth 

Marines moved to the south coast against 
little opposition except for long-range fire from the 
Kiyamu-Gusuku area. Early in the day small 
enemy groups began to give themselves up, indicat- 
ing that there were many who did not wish to con- 
tinue the fight. An LCI, equipped with a loud- 
speaker, cruised just offshore along the southern 
coast and broadcast to the beleaguered Japanese, 
telling, them how to surrender. As a result of those 
broadcasts, 715 Japanese surrendered. 

Next ‘morning, 21 June, the Fourth Marines 
decided that frontal and flanking attacks had 
failed, so they attacked from the rear. At 0800 the 
two flank Battalions sent elements around to the 
south and then turned to strike the south slope of 
Kiyamu-Gusaku Ridge in a coordinated double 


' envelopment. After two hours of hard fighting, the 


itiom Was Overrun and all organized resistance in 
the Sixth Divigion’s zone of action had ended. 

In the course of the exhausting Okinawa Cam- 
Paign, the Sixth Marine Division had been actively 
engaged for 69 of the 82 days required to secure the 
island. During that period the division claimed 
23,000 Japs lalled, and 3,500 captured. Its own 
losses numbered 400 officers and 7,822 enlisted men 
killed. or wounded. Of the total number of casualties, 
6,159 were suffered by the nine infantry battalions 
of the Sixth/Marine Division. Based on the strength 
allotted to éach battalion by the Tables of Organiza- 
tion, the average percentage of losses per battalion 
was 75 per cent. This does not include non-battle 
casualties, men lost from combat fatigue, or sickness. 

Aftet mopping up in its zone of action in southern 
Okinawa, the division settled into bivouac areas by 
1. July. A month later the division moved to its 
Base camp on Guam, where it was preparing to 
train for another operation when the war suddenly 
ended. 

On 30 August 1945, the Fourth Marines (rein- 
forced) went ashore in Tokyo Bay to occupy 
Yokosuka Naval Base. The rest of the division 
went to Tsingtao, China, and landed on 11 October 
1945, to effect the surrender of 42,850 Japanese on 
Shantung Peninsula. On 25 October, the Twenty- 
second and Twenty-ninth Marines marched out to 
the race track at Tsingtao to witness surrender 
ceremonies. There the two regiments, along with 
the 6th Tank Battalion, and other troops, saw 
Gen. Shepherd, division commander, receive the 
sword of Major General Eiji Naguno, commanding 
officer of the Japanese Fifth Independent Mixed 
Brigade. 

The Sixth Marine Division remained at Tsing- 
tao, China as an occupation and repatriation force 
until deactivated on 1 April 1946. On that same 
day the Third Marine Brigade was formed from its 
elements. 

Though its 18-month career, as such, was short, 
the Sixth Marine Division has left a rich heritage. 
Its fighting spirit of ceaseless and unrelenting attack 
has further enhanced the Marine Corps’ great 
traditions. This spirit was perhaps best defined by 
an Army officer who served alongside Marines in 
several island operations and who praised the Sixth 
in these words: 

“We got along fine with every Marine division, 
and enjoyed working with them, but the Sixth was 
the most professional outfit I ever saw. All they 
wanted to do was to attack.” END 
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N THE year 1783, officers of George Washing- 
[ ‘x: Continental Army banded together to 

form the Society of Cincinnati. Since that time, 
veterans’ organizations have been part and parcel 
of the American scene. In the past, influence ex- 
erted by these groups has been felt both at home 
and abroad, in the nation’s domestic and foreign 
policies. In the future, the power of these groups 
will become even greater 

The most important veterans’ organization of 
the olden days was the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, which, at its height, was composed of 
400,000 former members of the Union Army. One 
historian claims that it controlled our govern- 
ment for 30 years after the Civil War. Unlike most 
present-day veterans’ organizations, which are non- 
partisan in politics, the GAR held a dominant 
position in the Republican party. Because of its 
toehold in that party, the GAR was able to get 


for short), Global War Veterans, Los Angeles Areg 
Squadron of American Veterans of Aerial Combat, 
The 52-20 Club. But of the recent war-born groups, 
only two seem to be making any appreciable progress 
toward rivaling the American Legion or VFW. They 
are the American Veterans of World War II (Amvets), 
and the American Veterans Committee (AVC). 

Women who served in the Armed Forces have 
caused a problem in some of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions. Should they be allowed to join on an equal 
footing with men? Most of the leading organiza- 
tions permit them to do so, though a few have 
refused. So far the American Association of WACs 
is the only veterans’ organization formed exclusively 
for women. There may be more in the future. 

In general, veterans’ organizations have a great 
deal of similarity in their purposes and activities. 
The No. 1 job of most is to-see that wounded and 
disabled are given all possible help and care. Simi- 
larly, the widows and orphans of men who died 
while in service are assisted. 

The No. 2 job is to help the ex-serviceman in his 
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most of the legislation it wanted through Congress. 

This organization was just one of many in a 
country that has more veterans’ fraternities than any 
other nation in the world. Americans in general and 
vets in particular, have always been great joiners. 
They like to keep up associations made in military 
life. The 12,000,000 ex-servicemen from World War 
II have many such groups to choose from. More 
than 200 have mushroomed into existence. 

With such competition, the race to gain new 
members has been terrific. So far, two older organiza- 
tions, the American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have been most successful. Last July the 
Legion claimed more than 3,000,000 members — or 
three times as many as it had at the start of war. 
The VFW, composed of only a quarter-million 
members when war began, has now swelled its ranks 
to more than 2,000,000. No other veterans’ group 
comes close to matching these two organizations in 
strength 

It was only natural that many of the men who 
fought World War II would band together and 
form new organizations. That has been done after 
every major war this country has fought. President 
Truman hit the nail right on the head when he 
said that, as a veteran of World War I, he would 
have been unhappy to have had veterans of the 
Spanish-American war handling his affairs. Right 
or wrong, many World War II vets feel they 
wouldn't have enough say as to the policies of the 
older organizations 

Today the discharged vet has a choice of joining 
any or all of the following types of organizations: 


adjustment to civilian life. As a spokesman for the 
American Legion explained it, ‘‘if there is only one 
job open, and a vet and a non-vet seek the position, 
we try to see that the vet gets the nod every time.” 

Most of these organizations have officers to help 
ex-GlIs with claims against the government. These 
include claims for disability, hospitalization, and 
medical care. In many cases insurance records of 
men killed in action have been lost, making it im- 
possible for wives or parents to receive beneficiary 
payments. Most of the vet organizations have men 
who investigate such cases and are often successful 
in having the insurance paid. 

The Marine Corps League is the most important 
veterans organization for Marines. It is open to all 
Marines in active service and all men honorably 
discharged from the Corps. Women who served in 
the WR: are eligible for membership on an equal 
footing with the men. Last July, 590 detachments 
claimed over 40,000 members and had their sights 
on a total of 75,000 by year’s end. 

The League was founded by a group of Marines 
in 1923, and sponsored by Major General John A. 
Lejeune, then Commandant. While still on active 
duty, Gen. Lejeune served three terms as Com- 
mandant of the League, which was formed to pre- 
serve Corps traditions and promote the Corps’ 
interests. It was incorporated by Congress on 
August 4, 1937, and was recognized by the Veterans 
Bureau on April 14, 1945. 

The League’s particular mission is to assist dis- 
charged Marines in their return to a civilian status. 
The first question asked any man being initiated 
into the League is: ‘‘Do you have any knowledge of 

fa ding assistance?” 
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Evans Detachrient in New Orleans broke, hungry, 
and discouraged. Members of the detachment 
bought him a square meal and got him a hotel room. 
Two hours later they found him a job. 

Another case concerns a California Marine dis- 
charged because of psychoneurosis. He had been 
a machinist by trade, but could no longer stand the 
noise connected with the job. Three times League 





representatives got him a job, and each time he 
had to give it up because of his physical and 
mental condition. The man’s grateful mother said 
the League had done enough for her son. But it 
refused to give up and tried him in a sales job. 
This, at last, was the kind of work he was fitted for, 
and today this former Marine is a well-balanced, 
self-respecting citizen. 

Like other veterans’ groups, the League looks 
after physically disabled men such as First Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Dulcich, whose spine had been 
severed by a sniper’s bullet while he was serving at 
Iwo Jima. For 15 months, Dulcich lay helpless in 
the New Orleans Naval Hospital. 

His weight dropped from 158 to 77 pounds and 
his condition seemed hopeless. But a New Orleans 
detachment heard of miraculous improvements 
achieved in such cases through special treatment at 
Corona, Calif. Since Dulcich had been retired from 
the Corps, and was ineligible for transfer to this 
hospital at government expense, funds were quickly 
raised to send the dying man to the west coast by 
plane. In the first two months of treatment, Dul- 
cich’s weight increased from 77 to 109 pounds. 
Organs that had been completely paralyzed resumed 
their natural functions. Today, he gets around 
under his own power in a wheel chair, and — even 
more inspiring — is fulfilling a lifelong ambition to 
be a portrait painter. 

In some cases the League helps men on active 
duty. The thousands of Marines who contacted 
malaria or filariasis while in the Pacific, and who 
were transferred to Klamath Falls, Ore., are familiar 
with the enlisted men’s club in that city. It was the 
best place in town to relax. Funds for the club were 
donated by Oregon detachments of the League. 
The League also contributed fishing tackle, organ- 
ized hunting and fishing trips and generally went 
out of its way to make the Marines’ stay in Oregon 
as pleasant as possible. 

When war broke out, “‘old-line’’ Leaguers flocked 
to the colors. Many of them, finding themselves 
too old to get back in the Corps, tackled the recruit- 
ing problem. They did such a bang-up job that it 
is estimated 12 per cent of the 200,000 men who 
joined the Corps in 1942 did so at the League’s 
urging. 

The motto of the Marine Corps League is: ‘‘Once 
a Marine always a Marine.” It is a nonpolitical, 
nonsectarign, and nonpartisan organization. Dues 
are low, varying in the local detachments. The 
basic national dues are $1.50 a year and include a 
subscription to the League’s newspaper, The Bul- 
letin. National headquarters are in Albany, New 
York. 

Tom Sweeney, an Illinois attorney, is Com- 
mandant of the League at this writing. His Chief 
of Staff is John Spiczak, a former staff sergeant 
from Chicago. 

Of the newer organizations, perhaps the best- 
known is the American Veterans Committee. It 
has been called everything from a bunch of “‘crack- 
pots” to the “‘hope of democracy.”’ Informal cor- 
respondence among’ group of men serving in the 
Pacific laid the groundwork for the AVC in 1943. 
The nucleus of the organization was set up in New 
York City, and Charles G. Bolte, who lost a leg at 
El Alamein, was named the first president. 


The AVC takes all American men and women of 
all races, creeds and colors, who served honorably 
in the armed forces at any time from September 
16, 1940 to the termination of World War II. It 
will take any citizen of the United States who 
served honorably in the armed forces of any United 
Nation and is one of the few veterans’ groups that 
accepts men from the merchant marine for member- 
ship. Last July its strength was about 75,000. 

Believing that victory does not automatically 
bring peace, jobs, or freedom, the AVC says, ‘“‘we 
look forward to becoming civilians, making a decent 
living, raising a family, and living in freedom from 
the threat of another war.... To guarantee our 
interests, which are those of our country, we must 
work for what we want.” 

With this in mind, the AVC feels ‘“‘the only real 
security for the veteran lies in the permanent 
security of every citizen of the United States.’’ The 
motto of this organization is:“‘ citizens first, veterans 
second.’’ Consequently the organization pledges 
itself to work for full employment, not only for 
veterans, but for everyone. By so doing, the AVC 
thinks it will bring about a more ‘“‘democratic and 
prosperous America, and a more stable world.’’ It 
thinks the veteran is best helped by measures which 
help the community as a whole. 

Unlike many veterans’ groups which are con- 
cerned only with legislation that specifically affects 
the ex-serviceman, the AVC takes a stand on many 
national’ issues. It received nationwide publicity 
last July when it loudly demanded retention of the 
OPA in its wartime form. To show the effects of 
inflation, AVC chapters paraded the streets of 
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many large cities selling apples at 80¢ apiece. 

Other legis'ation, which does not directly affect 
veterans alone, but which the AVC has supported, 
includes: the National Health Bill, repeal of the 
poll tax, FEPC, and civilian control of atomic 
energy. This doesn’t mean that the organization 
neglects veterans’ legislation, of course. It has sup- 
ported the Wyatt housing program, a liberalized 
GI Bill of Rights, terminal leave for enlisted men, 
cars for amputees, and many other programs. 

However, it does not favor wholesale bonus 
raids on the U.S. treasury, feeling that veterans 
are eventually hurt far more than they are helped 
by “bonus grabbing.” 

One well-known Marine officer who is already a 
member of the AVC is Colonel Evans Carlson, 
leader of the famed Second Raiders. 

The other important organization to grow out 
of the late war is the American Veterans of World 
War II. Amvets traces its history back to 1943, 
when a student at George Washington University 
in Washington, D. C., formed a veterans’ club. 
About the same time many other similar groups 
were being organized throughout the country. 
Finally, in December, 1944, delegates from these 
organizations gathered at Kansas City, Mo., and 
Amvets was the result. Last July it had over 
70,000 members with 738 posts in 44 states. 


All men and women who served honorably in the 
armed forces between September 16, 1940, and the . 
official ending of hostilities, may join Amvets. 

More conservative than its brother organization, 
the AVC, Amvets has generally followed a middle- 
of-the-road course. Much of its work is done on 
community and civic levels. 

For one thing, Amvets did much to awaken 
Congress to the need for veterans’ housing. The 
Washington, D. C., chapter formed a cooperative 
housing association. It pooled its resources, obtained 
mostly from GI loans, and bid $5,000,000 for a 
tract of land. The bid was accepted and today hun- 
dreds of homes for veterans are being built there. 

The rat problem in Clarksburg, W. Va., is another 
good example of Amvets’ work. To make the citi- 
zens of that community conscious of the need for 
elimination of these disease-bearing pests, the local 
chapter put on a ‘‘Pied-Piper’” parade. Then it 
organized professional exterminators and commu- 
nity residents to kill the rats. 

In Portland, Me., Amvets urged the state to 
take over one of the idle shipyards. A drive was 
conducted to interest small business concerns in 
setting up plants on the property. The drive was 
successful and many local veterans received em- 
ployment in the new factories. 

Concerned with juvenile delinquency, Amvets 
has also helped build teen-age clubhouses, has con- 
structed playgrounds, and has organized athletic 
programs in various communities throughout the 
nation. In this undertaking they have received the 
wholehearted blessing of J. Edgar Hoover, head of 
the FBI. 

Not all of Amvets’ thinking is on community 
problems. Recently a poll conducted among the 
various chapters showed that the vet, in general, 
favors joint civilian-military control of atomic 
power, continuation of OPA, and a more clear-cut 
foreign policy. By an overwhelming majority, 
Amvets favored appointment of at least one World 
War II vet as a representative of this country at the 
United Nations organization. 

Significantly, the poll, which will be continued 
periodically, also showed that most of the veterans 
didn’t have sufficient income to take care of their 
obligations. 

The present national commander of this organiza- 
tion is Jack Hardy, a Los Angeles attorney. Its 
slogan is: ‘“‘we fought together; now let’s build 
together.” 

The oldest of the important present-day veterans’ 
groups is the Veterans of Foreign Wars. To be 
eligible for VFW membership, a man must have 
been awarded a campaign medal for armed service 
“‘on foreign soil or hostile waters.”” This require- 
ment distinguishes the VFW from any other vet- 
erans’ organization and accounts for its popularity 
with combat men. VFW was founded immediately 
after the Spanish-American War in 1899, when 13 
vets of that conflict gathered in Columbus, Ohio, 
and organized the American Veterans of Foreign 
Service. 








During World War II the organization made 
phenomenal strides in growth. One of the big 
reasons for this col.parati..\) sudden increase in 
membership was that, unlike the American Legion, 
it can recruit men still in the service. The VFW also 
requires that a veteran have an honorable discharge 
before he becomes a member. But the difference is 
that any man who has served on foreign soil long 
enough to earn a campaign medal is immediately 
eligible for membership. 

After Pearl Harbor, the VFW waged a continu- 
ous fight with the War and Navy.Departments to 
get a system of Stateside furloughs for men over- 
seas. This seemed to make it the champion of the 
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VETERANS’ FRATERNITIES (continued) 


men overseas and did much to popularize the 
organization. With the war over, the VFW has 
taken the lead in working for a World War II bonus. 
Under its plan, men serving within the continental 
limits of the United States during the war would 
be eligible for as much as $3500. Those who went 
overseas could collect up to $4500. The VFW led 
the fight for the bonus payment in 1936 and with 
its new bonus plan hopes to attract even more 
veterans. 

During the years between two wars, the VFW 
fought for many of the veterans’ benefits that are 
laws today. It has tried to make Congress and the 
public conscious of the principle that overseas service 
demands special legislative treatment and con- 
sideration. It believes the overseas vet is exposed 
to conditions and circumstances which regulations 
pertaining to all other veterans fail to cover with 
fairness and equality 

One of the outstanding members of the VFW 
during prewar years was the late Marine Major 
General Smediey Butler. During the National En- 
campment of 1937, he made a speech. “‘The 1200 
Marines in China are worth 12,000 of any other 


initiated cleanliness programs. During the war, the 
Legion took over the leadership of the civilian 
defense program in many cities. In times of floods, 
earthquakes and other national disasters, the 
Legion has mobilized quickly in support of the 
Red Cross. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: As far as possible in one 
magazine article, this covers the key 
information on leading veterans’ groups. 
We do not of course, have room to discuss 
the entire, 200 which have sprung up since 
World War II — or even to list every one 
by name. Furthermore, we have no de- 
sire to imply that The Leatherneck favors 
any one organization above the others. 
Instead, this article is meant merely as 
a compact, ‘‘get acquainted’’ guide from 
which you can gain the basic dope you 
need, then go on to learn more by your- 
self, if you wish. It is our intention only 
to report — not advise. You, alone, must 
decide which veterans’ organization, if 
any, you care to join. END 


The race to gain new men has been terrific. 


There are many organizations to choose from 


soldiers,’’ he said. ‘Let them get our citizens out 
of the country and then get the hell out themselves. 
It’s your crowd that’s going to do the dying and 
bleeding in case of war, not the Wall Street bunch of 
flag wavers.”’ 

Gen. Butler’s words were well-received. The VFW 
adopted an antiwar resolution urging mandatory 
neutrality and withdrawal of American forces from 
foreign soil. Like the American Legion and many 
other Americans, however, the VFW quickly 
changed its isolationist point of view. After the 
outbreak of World War II, it favored intensification 
of the national defense program and the adoption 
of forceful policies that would convince potential 
enemies we were prepared to meet their challenge. 

Unlike any of these groups discussed so far, the 
American Legion was born on foreign soil. Its first 
caucus was held at Paris in March, 1919, under the 
leadership of Colonel Teddy Roosevelt, Jr. It 
clicked right from the beginning 

Any man who served honorably in the armed 
forces between the beginning and ending of either 
world war can become a member of the Legion. 
The Legion sets September 2, 1945, as the date 
ending World War II 

In gaining new members, the Legion — a strong, 
going concern worth an estimated 200 million dol- 
lars — emphasizes that it does not have to assess 
extra dues for building clubhouses, as is the case in 
many another veterans’ group 

Party politics are taboo in the Legion, as in most 
veterans’ groups. But that does not prevent the 
organization from taking a stand favoring important 
issues like a strong national defense and universal 
military training 

During the years between wars, the Legion 
claimed to be the spokesman for the veteran. It 
agitated, fought for, and obtained most of the 
veterans’ legislation on the statute books today 
The Legion is proudest of the GI Bill of Rights, 
which it considers its baby 

One of the big features of the Legion is its Ameri- 
canism program. It has opposed radical teaching in 
schools, fostered the Boy Scout program, and en 
tered many worthwhile civic activities 

On the lighter side, it fosters the annual American 
Legion baseball tournament, toward which both the 
American ani National Leagues donate funds. Over 
300 major-leaguers have got their start in the game 
through American Legion baseball competition 

In many communities, the Legion has established 
parks, playgrounds, swimming pools, etc. It has 
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The Clown Type. With those mossy gags, people wonder 
what makes him the life of the party. Then they see him 
smile. And they stop wondering. The guy is gleamingly ef- 
fective. And, incidentally, if your smile isn’t as dazzlingly use- 
ful... or your tooth brush “shows pink”. . . see the dentist 
Today's soft foods may be robbing your gums of exercise 
And, like so many dentists, he may suggest “the helpful 


stimulation of Ipana and massage.” 





The Sleepwalker Type. He doesn't do anything. He just 
gleams. He starts gleaming and the dolls start dreaming. Of 
course, there’s a lot of Ipana in that gleam. Sleepwalker 
knows Ipana’s specially designed, not only to clean teeth but. 
with massage, to help the gums. Massage a little extra Ipana 
on your gums when you brush your teeth. You'll help your- 
self to healthier gums. And that means sounder, brighter 
teeth. Try Ipana, Chum. 
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THE NATION’S HIGHEST (continued) 


for his buddies. The terrific rate of fire of his fast-firing gun forceg 


him to make frequent trips back to the beach for ammunition. 
He made a total of eight, each time assisting a wounded man 
making the journey back for medical attention. 

Jap machine guns finally got him. A group of positions were 
holding up the advance of the entire company. Stein was one of 
those who volunteered to locate and destroy them. This was his 
last mission. 

The names of Stein and Hawkins and GySgt. John Basilone 
(who won his Medal of Honor on Guadalcanal only to die later on 
Iwo) go down in history with the names of Mackie and those 
other Marines who wrote Chapultepec and Belleau Wood into 
history. Stein and Hawkins and Basilone, and their contempo. 
raries, have just as firmly engraved the battles of the "Canal and 
Tarawa and Iwo into the record of the ages. If they won the 
Medal, that was only incidental to their duty. 

In a recent Medal presentation, President Truman put it into 
words: 

“These men are samples of our fighting men in this late war. 
They did not, I am sure, when their actions were taking place, 
think of any heroic action. They were thinking only of doing their 
duty. They were thinking only of doing what the situation 
called for.”’ 


+ + + + + + + H+ H H 


EDITOR'S NOTE: — Since this article was written, seven 
other Marines have received the Medal of Honor, six post- 
humously. First Lieutenant John Leims received it from 
President Truman in Washington, for his actions on Iwo 
Jima. Posthumous awards have been made to Private 
Dale M. Hansen and PFC Albert E. Schwab, for Okinawa; 
First Lieutenants Jack Lumus and Harry L. Martin, and 
Private George Phillips, for Iwo Jima. PFC Wesley Phelps 
received the posthumous award for Peleliu. This brings 
the total of Medals of Honor presented to Marines for 
actions in World War II, to 64. 

One hundred and seventy-seven Marines have now 
won 184 Medals of Honor, seven having won it twice, 
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+ + + + + + + &  H »® 
MEDALS OF HONOR 
(Marines) 
CIVIL WAR 
Name Rate Dete Place 
oe Mackie Corp. May 15,1862 Drury's Bluff, Va. 
inkerton R. Vaughn Sgt. March 14, 1863 Port Hudson 

Christopher Nugent Sgt. June 15,1863 Crystal River, Fic. 
J. Henry Denig Sgt. August 5,1864 Mobile Bay, Alo 
Michael Hudson Sgt. August 55,1864 Mobile Bay, Alc 
James S. Roantree Sgt. August 5,1864 Mobile Bay, Alc 
James Martin Sgt. August 5,1864 Mobile Bay, Alc 
Andrew Miller Sgt. August 5,1864 Mobile Bay, Alc 
David Sprowle Sgt. August 5,1864 Mobile Bay, Alc 
Miles M. Oviatt Corp. August 5,.1864 Mobile Bay, Ale 
Willard S. Smith Corp. August 55,1864 Mobile Bay, Alc 
Richard Binder Sgt. 1864-1865 Fort Fisher, N. C. 
Isaac N. Fry Sgt. Jan. 15, 1865 Fort Fisher, N. C. 
John Rannahan Corp. Jan. 15, 1865 Fort Fisher, N. C. 
A. J. Tomlin Corp. Jon. 15,1865 ~ Fort Fisher, N. C. 
John Shivers Pvt. Jan. 15, 1865 Fort Fisher, N. C. 
Henry Thompson Pvt. Jan. 15, 1865 Fort Fisher, N. C. 


KOREAN CAMPAIGN 


Charles Brown Corp. June 11, 1871 Korea 
James Dougherty Pvt. June 11, 1871 Korea 
John Coleman Pvt. June 11, 1871 Korea 
Michael Owens Pvt. June 11, 1871 Korea 
Hugh Purvis Pvt. June 11, 1871 Korea 
Michael McNamara Pvt. June 11, 1871 Korea 
FRANCE (NONCOMBAT) 

A. Stewart Corp. Feb. 1, 1872 Villefranche 

=. Corp. Dec. 25, 1881 Villefranche 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Philip Gaughan Sgt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, Cube 
Penne Sahoo Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, Cube 
oseph F. Scott Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, C 
teers Sullivan Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, Cube 
Michael Keamey Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, 
Herman W. Kuchneister Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, 
ames Meredith Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, Cube 
aniel Campbell Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Joseph J. Franklin Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, 
Oscar W. Field Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, Cube 
Frank Hill Pvt. May 11,1898 Cienfuegos, Cube 
Walter S. West Pvt. May 11,1898  Cienf s, Cuda 
John H. Quick Sgt. June 14,1898 Cuzco, Cuba 
ohn Fitzgerald Pvt. june 14, 1898 urco, 
on Lewis MacNeal Pvt. July 3, 1898 , Cuba 


(continued on page!) 
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n Forced 
unition 
ed Man ed SS C 
ee 
nS were «aa — » 
s One of 
al hove 
eon 
Sasilone SAMOAN UPRISING GY, qh Gj 
ater on Neme Rate Date Place 
1 those Bruno A. Forsterer Sgt. April 1, 1899 Samoa 
ime | ie” Sie ES 
Henry L. Mur . pril 1, moa 
tempo- 
nal and PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION 
ron the h Melvin Pvt. Mar.-Apr., 1899 Philippine Island 
fiorerd M. Buckley Pv. Mar.-Apr., 1899 Philippine Islands 
it into Thomas F. Pendergast Corp. Mar.-Apr., 1899 Philippine Islands 
Horry yo Set. _ _ ee omy 4} 
David D. Porter api. ov. 17, 1901 mar, P. |. 
te war. Hiram Bearss Capt. Jan. 19, 1902 Samar, P. |. 
; place, 
g their ie CHINA — 
uati William Heisch Pvt. June 20,1900 _ Tientsin 
ton James Burns Pvt. June 20,1900 __Tientsin 
Charles R. Francis Pvt. June 21,1900 __ Tientsin 
Thomas W. Kates Pvt. June 21, 1900 Tientsin 
* Gerence . me | en June = , 1900 ore 
Albert R. Campbe vt. une 21, 1900 ientsin 
seven | Peter Stewart GySgt. June 22/1900 China (Relies) 
r post- Reuben J. J ameg 4 Corp. June 22,1900 China (Relief) 
‘ee Harry Westley Orndoff Pvt. June 22,1900 China (Relief) 
om John M. Adams Sgt. July 13, 1900 Tientsin 
n Iwo Clarence E. Sutton Sgt. July 13, 1900 Tientsin 
rivate Alexander J. Foley Sgt. July 13, 1900 Tientsin 
nawa: Harry C. Adriance Corp July 13, 1900 Tientsin 
’ — Cooney Pvt. July 13, 1900 Tientsin 
n, and _ A. Walker Sot. July 16, 1900 Peking 
helps fete O. Dahigren Corp July 16, 1900 Peking 
brings roe {= ey | wu se b= ae 
artin Hunt vt. July 16,1 eking 
es for Frank A. Young Pvt July 16, 1900 Peking 
Edwin N. Appleton Corp July 20, 1900 Tientsin 
} now *Daniel Daly Pvt. Aug. 14,1900 Peking 
twice, William Zion Pvt. Aug. 17,1900 Peking 
Herbert Irving Preston Pvt. Aug. 17,1900 Peking 
Se David J. Scannell Pvt. Aug. 17,1900 Peking 
— — = —- 4 1900 ae 
ert Moore vt. ug. 17, 1900 eking 
= am hy eee = 17, 1900 Sa 
win J. ston vt. ug. 17, 1900 ‘ekin 
William |. Carr Pvt. Aug. 17, 1900 Peking 
Henry W. Davis Pvt. Aug. 17,1900 Peking 
Louis R. Gaienne Pvt. Aug. 17,1900 Peking 
William C. Horton Pvt. Aug. 17,1900 Peking 
Oscar J. Upham Pvt. Aug. 17,1900 Peking 
a, * Has Received Two Navy Medals of Honor 
uff, Va. 
on J. H. Helms Sgt. Jan. 10, 1901 Montevideo, Uruguay 
ver, Louis Thies Pvt. March 31,1901 USS Petrel 
ay, 
sy, Ala MEXICO 
ay, Ale Wendell C. Neville Lt. Col. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
sy, Ale Randolph C. Berkley Mgj. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
ry, Ale “Smedley D. Butler Maj. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
y, r « Albertus W. Catlin Maj. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
ry, A George C. Reid Mgj. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
ry, Alle ay F. Dyer Capt. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
ot li T. Fryer Capt. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
/N.G Walter N. Hill Capt. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
JN.C. John A. Hughes Capt. April 22,1914 Vera Cruz 
, + © * Has Received Two Navy Medals of Honor 
N.C HAITIAN CAMPAIGNS 
William P. Upshur Capt. Oct. 24,1915 Fort Liberte 
Edward A. Ostermann 1st Lt. Oct. 24,1915 Fort Liberte 
“Daniel Daly GySgt. Oct. 24,1915 Fort Liberte 
Tee Butler — a 7 a — ene . are notoriously partial to guys with 
: " » Cie iviere 
Samuel Gross Pvt. Nov. 17,1915 Fort Riviere good-looking hair (baking them apple pies, 
William R. Button Corp. Nov. 1, 1919 Grande Riviere ‘tc. etc.) Take advantage of this splendid situ: 
Herman H. Hanneken 2nd Lt. Nov. 1, 1919 Grande Riviere a a a a 
Has Received Two Navy Medals of Honor tion. Get your hair handsome with Vitalis and the 
e DOMINICAN REPUBLIC ll “60-Second Workout.” 
h i : 
e peek A. Glowtn a fv 35 —_. Sesyenee : Thus: 50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your 
Emest C. Williams 1st Lt. Nov. 29,1916 San Francisco - tight, dry scalp. This prevents dryness. helps re- 
' Coe WORLD WAR | de Macoris tard excessive falling hair, routs loose dandruff. 
, **Emest Ja GySgt. 6, 1918 C Thi ‘i 
oe £2) fred W: Stockham rset Jone 14, 1918 any ae etd Now: 10 seconds to comb and take a look! 
oa ate] Koca t. July 18, 1918 Villers-Cotterets : Tho’s hi . , ' 2 ouy VY re E 
Cob Levi Cokelo sat Jay 18 cone Villon. Cone | Whx h ergot r. ¥ — the o you were : 
' n Kelly vt. ct. 1918 lanc Mont Ridge minute ago: ou are, of course. Get going with 
Cube ** John P itt Cc "4 . g . 99 
Cuba Ralph Talbot Qnd Lt. _ 4 po ota oh Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout” today. Get 
Cuba pee. <_< PD oa d yn yy Se . a Product of Bristol Myers a bottle of Vitalis at your Post Exchange now! 
‘Cobe loon phe rmy an vy lals for Same 
Cube a) Army Meda 
4a ai 
; oe NICARAGUA USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT 
: ristian F. Schilt 1st Lt. Jan. 28, 1928 Quilali 
- Donald L. Truesdale Corp. April 24,1932 Constancia oa 
: (continued on page 52) 5] 
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Name 

George H. Cannon 
Richard E. Fleming 
Merritt A. Edson 
Clyde Thomason 


Alexander A. Vandegrift 


= L. Smith 
obert E. Galer 
Kenneth D. Bailey 
Joseph Jacob Foss 
Mitchell Paige 
John Basilone 
Harold W. Baver 
James E. Swett 
Kenneth A. Walsh 
Gregory Boyington 
Henry Gurke 
William D. Hawkins 
William J. Bordelon 
Herbert J. Thomas 
Aauilla J. Dyess 
Richard K. Sorenson 
ae V. Power 
obert M. Hanson 
Richard B. Anderson 
David Shoup 
Anthony P. Damato 
Robert H. McCard 
Frank Peter Witek 
Lewis K. Bausell 
Everett P. Pope 
Carlton R. Rouvh 
Luther Skaggs, Jr. 
John D. New 
Harold C. Agerholm 
Leonard F. Mason 
Harold G. Epperson 
Joseph W. Oxbourn 
Charlies H. Roan 
Robert L. Wilson 
Grant F. Timmerman 
Richard E. Kraus 
Robert A. Owens 
Lovis H. Wilson 
Joseph J. McCarthy 
Arthur J. Jackson 
William G. Harrell 
Richard E. Bush 
Douglas T. Jacobson 
Hershel W. Williams 
Jacklyn H. Lucas 
Franklin E. Sigler 
William D. Watson 
gone R. Julian 
obert H. Dunlap 
Charles J. Berry 
William G. Walsh 
Tony Stein 





THE NATION’S HIGHEST (continued) 


WORLD WAR Ii 


Date Announced Place 


Rate 
1st Le. 


Mar. 14, 1942 
Nov. 24, 1942 
Dec. 31, 1942 
Jan. 20, 1942 
Feb. 4, 1944 
Feb. 23, 1943 
Mar. 24, 1943 
Mar. 24, 1943 
May 18, 1943 
June 25, 1943 
June 23, 1943 
June 26, 1943 
Feb. 8, 1944 
Feb. 8, 1944 
April 12, 1944 
May 18, 1944 
May 25, 1944 
June 17, 1944 
June 27, 1944 
July 18, 1944 
Aug. 5, 1944 
July 21, 1944 
Aug. 1, 1944 
Aug. 11, 1944 
Oct. 20, 1944 
April 9, 1945 
April 11, 1945 
May 20, 1945 
June 11, 1945 
June 15, 1945 
June 15, 1945 
June 15, 1945 
June 23, 1945 
June 25, 1945 
July 3, 1945 
July 4, 1945 
July 16,1945 
July 18, 1945 
Aug. 3, 1944 
July 22, 1945 
Aug. 2, 1945 
Aug. 12, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Oct. 5, 1945 
Nov. 11, 1945 
Dec. 18, 1945 
Dec. 20, 1945 
Feb. 27, 1946 
Mar. 1, 1946 










Midway 

Midway 

Guadalcanal 

Makin 

Guadalcanal 

Solomon Islands 

Solomon Islands 

Guadalcanal 

Solomon Islands 

Guadalcanal 

Guadalcanal 

Solomon Islands 

Solomon Islands 

Solomon Islands 
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HOT AIR CORPS (continued from page 13 ) 


Re 


three-alarm fire calls were the only things that could arouse him. 
So his tummy did not bother him too often. 

He had a wife over in the hills of San Diego, and bored victim 
claimed that she had gone stone-deaf just to spite him. 

But Shanghai was the breeding spot and testing ground fo, 
fully a third of the yarns that used to bewilder “‘boots.”’ Ther 
the enlisted club building furnished the gathering place for the 
creators who wanted to spin a tapestry out of last night's gin 
It was the bush league that would try out the yarns for mor 
strenuous Stateside competition. Some of the stories may haye 
been amateurish and loopholey, but most of the tellers were 
masters. They were breeding and grooming dark horses for the 
spring meeting in Quantico. 

Sergeant Wize, by his own admission, was just about the 
smoothest. With a club in our hand, but in a friendly manner, 
we demanded one day to know why the sergeant insisted op 
abusing the truth as he did. When he was satisfied that no one 
else could hear, Wize grinned and confessed. 

‘‘Well, son, I'll tell you. I just tell the people what they want 
to hear. If they need a caterpillar driver, I’m their man: If it’sa 
tank, I can do that too. You are not going to make any friends by 
telling the unpleasant truth all the time.”’ 

‘‘Am I to infer that you practice lying?”’ 

‘“‘Well, I wouldn’t say that.” 

‘‘What would you say, then?” 

‘Ah, well, I'll tell you about a trip I took down into the Chinese 
section the other day. I went to the entrance of a temple within 
the compound wall of the section and the native attendants told 
me that it was unsafe. More than a few white men had dared 
to tamper with the Chinese religious building, and have not 
been heard from since. (The Chinese section was not more than 
25 blocks from where the conversation was taking place.) Well, 
I speak Chinese like a native (he had been in China four months), 
so I persuaded him that I would observe the proper ritual. He 
finally agreed to go in with me.” 

*‘Do you really think there was danger?” 

‘‘We went on in and observed the ceremony. There were about 
three hundred Chinése attending. Afterward I talked to one of the 
priests and he explained the religion completely to me.” 

‘“‘How long did it take him, ten minutes?”’ (with heavy sar 
casm.) 

“Oh, a little more than that about 20. It was pretty com- 
plex. There is a wheel, see. The center of it represents their 
heaven, or the ultimate in content. A person is born on the outer 
rim of the wheel. As he gets deeper into the religion he comes 
nearer to the center. The priests are the holiest and nearest the 
ultimate. But no one actually gets there, except maybe after 
death. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Is all this the straight dope, sergeant?” 

‘‘What has that to do with it? It is a good yarn, ain’t it?” 

The prosecution collapsed. 

Wize had a strictly amateur standing. There was not the usual 
fee of drink because he did not drink. The other story-men con 
ceded his prowess, but looked upon him as a bit of a scab for his 
gratis performances. 

Wize had served two cruises. This was not much by prewar 
standards, but he had found time to work his way into the hearts 
of half the female population of Norfolk, have two conferences 
with the Corps Commandant, start a catering business in Baton 
Rouge, and father two perfectly lovely and legitimate daughters. 
He at that time kept his hand in by spreading the mayonnaise 
on colonels, making worldly passes at everybody’s girl friend, 
and snowing the Chinese attendants of the club where he worked, 
for practice. He could hook his heels on his desk, scream and gt 
away with “Hiya major” (at a major) in the days when majos 
were somewhat less numerous than they are today. It was 
anybody’s entertainment anybody who would stop to liste. 

Since those days he has returned to the States, accumulated 
three more stripes, and gathered a war record that will flavor the 
education of his great-grandchildren. 

Stories of World War II have not yet acquired sufficient mold 
to be really tasty, but the techniques and skills remain. You may 
be assured that beer is at this moment being baited from Florida 
to Oregon and that the tales will increase in flavor and gaminess 
as the hashmarks increase on the sleeves of the tellers. A brand 
new crop of snow artists is at this moment getting experience 
in the beer halls of the world. Can't you hear it? 

‘Now, when we stormed ashore on Okinawa on L-Day, the 
gunfire was so heavy that I....” 

Ad infinitum. END 
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WE—THE MARINES (continued from page 31) 
was easily seen from quite a distance because of the high jump- 
ing towers. Officers, as well as erlisted men, received a rough 
six-week course at the school. 

Jacque’s Farm was the location of the Marine Corps’ principle 
tank school. Though, unlike Gillespie, the tank school could not 
be seen from a great distance, it was heard for miles, as tanks 
rumbled over the sand and rock, blazing away at the numerous 
targets. 

At Green’s Farm was located the school for scouting and 
patrolling, one of the toughest at Elliott. Small units of men 
were formed and trained together, after which they were sent 
overseas intact. Also located at Elliott were Jap Language, 
Officers’ Indoctrination and Officer Candidate Schools. 

Now, however, Camp Elliott is once more becoming a dusty 
plain of sagebrush, sand, and rock, but the camp and the men 
who went through it did a good job. Marines will never forget 
the thirst, sweat and heat of Camp Elliott, nor will they forget 
how the rugged training paid off in dozens of Pacific Islands. 


Marines Aid Blind Jap 


Marines now on Iwo Jima give actual proof that with the war 
over, rancor is forgotten. It started when Sergeant J. Hasegawa, 
a Jap prisoner now being held as a witness for the war crimes 
trials in the Bonin Islands, had the sight of his right eye destroyed 
by the explosion of a radio tube. He soon began to lose the sight 
of his other eye, despite the best of American medical care. With 
but a few weeks of sight left to the prisoner, Marine Colonel 
P. M. Dixey, Commander of the Bonin Islands Occupation 
Forces, stepped in and arranged for Hasegawa to be flown from 
Iwo to Yokohama so that he could have a last look at friends and 
relatives. 

The prisoner, under guard of a Marine lieutenant, was flown 
to Japan by NATS. 





These Chinese relics (see story below) are examined by Miss 
Ellen Gjesdal and Staff Sergeant R. L. Roberts at Headquarters 


Prewar Peking Recalled 


Two antique Chinese vases and a lacquer scepter, now reposing 
in a trophy cabinet in the Quantico Museum, are viewed with 
mingled emotions by the OCHs (Old China Hands). 

These very trophies were presented to the Marine detach- 
ment in Peking in 1941 by a Mr. Feng Shu, then the leading 
member of the city’s Peace Preservation Society, an organ- 
ization which attempted to keep order during intervals when no 
government existed. The trophies were presented for the part the 
Marines played in accomplishing this end. 

Probably foremost in the minds of the OCHs, is the happy, 
carefree time spent in doing liberty in the ancient Chinese 
capital. The gifts conjure up visions of rickshaw rides, of beer and 
of the beautiful Chinese and White Russian gals. 

On the other hand, the trophies remind these same OCHs of 
the interminable parades through Peking’s crowded streets. 
Whenever ‘‘disturbing elements’’ seemed about to fan the ever- 
smouldering chaos into outright rebellion or riot, Feng Shu would 
ask the Marines to parade. The sight of armed Marines, it is said, 
immeasurably increased the effectiveness of the peace preserva- 
tion groups. 

The relics, which fell into the hands of the Japanese conquerors 
in late ‘41, were recovered at the war’s end and brought to 
America eventually to find their way into the museum. 


Texas Marines 
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WE—THE MARINES (continued ) ‘ 


that the Lone Star State’s sons and daughters were “‘right there”’ 
during the war. This held particularly true in the Marine Corps. 

Though five other states had more men in the Corps than 
Texas, Marines from Texas garnered the exceptional total of 
five Medals of Honor out of the total of the 64 (at this writing) 
awarded Marines for World War II. 

Between December, 1941, and April, 1946, a total of 31,320 
Marines, both male and female, listed Texas as their residence. 

Included on the Texas Marine hero roster are some of the out- 
standing figures in the Pacific war. Among these are First Lieu- 
tenant William D. Hawkins (of Tarawa fame), El Paso; Staff 
Sergeant William J. Bordelon, of San Antonio; Private First 
Class Charles H. Roan, of Claude; and First Lieutenant Jack 
Lummus of Ennis. The fifth Medal of Honor winner, former 
Sergeant William J. Harrell, of Mercedes, is the sole living mem- 
ber of this exclusive group. Two Marine generals also hail from 
Texas. They are Brigadier Generals Oliver P. Smith, of Menard, 
and Ford O. Rogers,.of Waco. 


Colonel Puller Decorated 


One of the Marine Corps’ most picturesque characters 
certainly one of its most decorated recently received another 
award. When Colonel Lewis B. ‘“‘Chesty’’ Puller was presented 
the Bronze Star Medal at a ceremony recently at Camp Lejeune, 
for heroism on Guadalcanal, the immensely popular officer had 
received his 19th decoration. Outstanding among these awards 
are his four Navy Crosses, two of which were won during World 
War II. 

Col. Puller’s Marine career began in 1918. Except for two tours 
of duty aboard the USS Augusta, he spent most of his time 
prior to the war in the Orient and in Central America. He won his 
first two Navy Crosses while a member of the Nicaraguan 
Constabulary. 

Early in his career his ramrod-straight back and powerful chest 
won him the name of ‘‘Chesty.’’ Many Marines believe that 
part of his chest was shot off in one of his skirmishes in Central 
America and that he now has a steel plate in its place. 

With the advent of World War II, Colonel Puller got himself 
right in the thick of it. He was the commanding officer of the 
First Battalion, Seventh Marines, when it hit Guadalcanal. 
There he picked up another Navy Cross. Several months later 
he picked up his fourth Cross when the First Division wrenched 
Cape Gloucester from the Japs. The colonel’s last campaign was 
at Peleliu 

Typical o/ Puller was a letter he once wrote the Commandant: 

“It is respectfully requested that my present assignment to a 
combat unit be extended until the downfall of the Japanese 
government.” 





Probably the best-looking mess hall west of Oahu, from an 
artistic viewpoint, was the one belorcing to the Third Battalion, 
Fourth Marines: The two men mainly responsible for its attrac- 
tiveness were PFCs Spencer C. Goldsborough, of Glenolden, 
Pa., and Mike Lhevinne of Los Angeles, Calif. Working in 
their spare time, these two men adorned three walls of the 
chow hall with some 25 yards of colorful mural. The scenes 
show a Marine going from the Golden Gate to Tsingtao, with 
stop-offs at Guadalcanal, Okinawa and a typical rest camp in 
the Pacific area. 

PFC Harold C. Agerholm, a Wisconsin Marine posthumously 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, was honored 
again recently when a newly launched destroyer was named 
for him 

As of July 19th, the strength of the Marine Corps was 143,750. 
Broken down, the figures show there were 9212 male officers; 
92 female officers; 132,814 male enlisted men; and 1632 female 
enlisted personnel in the Pacific area. In the 1l-month period 
from 17 August 1945 to the July date, a total of 397,109 Marines 
had been separated from the Corps. 

During World War II, Marines garnered a total of 760 Navy 
Crosses. This honor was shared almost equally between officers 
and men, with the latter having a slight edge. Records show that 
417 enlisted men received the high honor while the remaining 
343 awards went to officers. This latter figure included several 
double awards. END 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


WHY THE GUMBEATING? 
Sirs: 

What's all this fuss about the 
new uniform? I for one welcome 
the change and I have worn 
service, winter, since the days 
they came equipped with the 
stand-up collars. So give the 
gripers the word in your column 
that there is one old-timer who 
is all-out for the battle jacket in 
preference to the old-style green 
blouse. 

I have 23 years in the service 
and have probably drawn more 
winter green uniforms than 
these bellyachers have months 
in the Corps. I like the new uni- 
form because it will be a lot more 
comfortable than the old-style 
and won't look like a horse 
blanket when it loses its press. 

As for Master Technical Ser- 
geant Hughes, who wrote about 
tailor-mades for each first pay 
grade, I think his idea stinks. 
The Old Fourth wore tailor- 
mades in Shanghai, first to 
seventh pay grades. I still have a 
suit of greens and one of blues 
which I bought on a chit and 
still owe for — to Charlie Chin 
on Haipong Loo. But I guess 
Hughes is a wing-wiper and was 
never in China with the Old 
Fourth so I am sure he won't 
know about all the spud hounds 
who used to swank around out 
there in those days. 

Anybody who is set on wear- 
ing tailor-mades ought to join 
the Navy. The day is gone in the 
Marine Corps when enlisted men 
shall be permitted to wear them. 
The proposal that the whole out- 
fit wear the same uniform is a 
good thing for officers, too. They 
will save plenty if they can buy 
their uniforms at QM rather 
than spend half a year's pay 
for them on the outside. This 
will especially help the second 
lieutenants who are hard-pressed 
to furnish their own uniforms on 
their pay. ... 

This is the first time I have 
ever written to Leatherneck, 
although I have read it for years. 
I think it is OK, but not the 
magazine that it used to be. I 
hope some day to see it revert 
back to its old policy and be a 
Marine's magazine again instead 
of a Harper’s Bazaar . . . I was 
looking at some old issues dating 
back 25 years. There wasn’t a 
pin-up or fashion parade, a la 
Hollywood, on every page in 
those days. 

Hasta la vista, amigo. 

GySgt. V. B. Debnam 
Hagerstown, Md. 


SEVENTH MARINES’ CITATION 
Sirs: 

My husband served as a PFC 
in the 2nd Battalion, Seventh 
Marines, during the Okinawa 
campaign. I would like to know 
if any citations were given to his 
outfit for that particular opera- 
tion. 

We would also like to know if 
Lou Diamond of Marine Corps 
fame won the Congressional 
Medal of Honor or the Navy 
Cross at Guadalcanal. 

We both enjoy Leatherneck 
immensely, especially Sound Off. 

A Marine's Wife 


@® The Seventh Marines 
were awarded the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for 
Okinawa. Master Gun- 
nery Sergeant Lou 
Diamond did not get the 
Congressional Medal of 
Honor or the Navy Cross 
for action at Guadal- 
canal.— Ed. 





QUALIFICATIONS FOR MPs 
Sirs: 

Please inform me as to the 
qualifications of Marine MPs 
(Military Police). A couple of 
ex-soldiers told me that the men 
picked for MP duty are not in- 
telligent, are rough, and usually 
have something wrong with 
them. This worries me because 
my son was with an MP com- 
pany in Japan. He wrote me that 
MPs were picked for their intelli- 
gence, clean records and high 
service markings. Will you please 
put me straight on this subject? 


Marine Mother 
New York City 


@ MP duty is a part of 
the general line work in 
the Marine Corps and 
any Marine is subject to 
it. In fact, most Ma- 
rines, at one time or an- 
other, pin on MP bras- 
sards and tackle the job 
of protecting govern- 
ment property and 
keeping order. The duties 
of policing foreign coun- 
tries has made the job of 
an MP more important 
than ever before. 

The MPs are supposed 
to be firm in carrying 
out their orders, not 
tough. Their duty is to 
keep men out of trouble 
instead of getting them 
into it. At least that was 
the idea when we were 
MPs. — Ed. 





DISCHARGE BUTTON IDEA 


Sirs: 

In a recent issue of Leather- 
neck, you carried an item about 
the honorable discharge button 
for the USMC. You stated that 
every civilian Marine should 
wear it and familiarize the public 
with it, thereby preventing us 
from being mistaken for dis- 
chargees of other services. We 
have tried this and it doesn't 
work. 

This is my suggestion to all 
civilian Marines: Take an em- 
blem from your blouse, or any 
emblem of that size, shine it up 
and wear it in the lapel. People 
will have no trouble recognizing 
it and the former service to 
which the wearer belonged. 

Let's pass the word along to 
the other fellows and get the idea 
started. 

Gerald P. Johnson 
Trenton, N. J. 


@ Title 10, Section 1393 
of the U. S. Code reads: 
“It shall be unlawful for 
any person, not an 
officer or enlisted man 
of the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard, 
to wear the duly pre- 
scribed uniform of the 
U. S. Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps or Coast 
Guard, OR ANY DIS- 
TINCTIVE PART of 


such uniform... .”-—Ed. 
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OLD-TIMER SEEKS BUDDIES 
Sirs: 

I have received Leatherneck 
for a good many years and in- 
tend to read the magazine as 
long as I live. I enlisted in the 
Marine Corps back in December 
of 1920, at the age of 16. Now 
since I am out, I would like to 
hear from some of my old 
buddies 

I took boot training at PI in 
Company 632, Charlie Battalion, 
January and February of 1921. I 
was transferred to the Field 
Music Detachment in April of 
the same year and became a field 
music a short while later. I re- 
member Captain Sam A. Woods, 
Sergeant Sullivan, Corporal Tod- 
riff and Sergeant Hirshman. 

I would appreciate hearing 
from some of the boys who went 
through Norfolk Sea School in 
late 1921 and early 1922. 

Also anybody from Special 
Services Squadron aboard the 
USS Cleveland. The following 
names may help me establish 
contact with some of these old- 
timers: Lieutenant Oliver T. 
Francis, Commander Bell, En- 
signs Ramsey and Hamilton, 
Corporals Halfpenny and 
Burnham 

Thomas J. Fitzgerald 
140 Elwood Avenue 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 





HIP POCKETS 


Sirs 

After reading of the proposed 
changes in Marine Corps uni- 
form, I’m wondering if the en- 
listed man will have hip pockets 
in his trousers. If not, the blouse 
which Marines now wear would 
look much better than the short 
one. 

Mrs. W. F. Turner 

Russellville, Ark. 


@ The foresight of our 
military tailors has 
aptly taken care of this 
matter. The new unri- 
form for enlisted men 
will be blessed with 
ample hip pocket space. 
— Ed. 


THE SHORTEST MARINE 
Sirs 
I am a Marine who has been 
“looked down upon” ever since I 
enlisted. Surely the shortest man 
in the USMC is entitled to 
recognition by Leatherneck. I 
am five feet, one-half inch tall. 
PFC Claude Lazarus, Jr. 
H & S Co., First Pioneer Bn. 


@ Sound Off invites all 
contestants — with or 
without boots on. — Ed. 


FOR A MARINE’S SCRAPBOOK 
Sirs 

As a subscriber and ardent 
reader of Leatherneck, and 
also a civilian Marine, I would 
like to make a request of other 
Leatherneck fans. Please send 
any suitable scrapbook material, 
pictures, postcards, clippings, to: 

Frank Baumann 

3223 S. 53rd St., 
Cicero 50, Ill. 


DOUBLE-BARRELED COMPLAINT 
Sirs: 

I just received my July issue 
of The Leatherneck and en- 
joyed reading the Sound Off 
column very much. 

There are two things I would 
like to say. The first is directed 
at those two sad sacks who stood 
guard duty with packs. 

While serving with the 29th 
Marines, we worked all day and 
then stood guard with light 
marching order. That was to get 
us in condition for the Okinawa 
campaign. 

And second, about the new 
uniform. I say let the Corps keep 
it as is. I wore a blouse for 44 
months and was proud of it — 
let’s keep the blouse. 

T. O. Dooly 
East Gadsden, Ala. 


A CIVILIAN MARINE 
Sirs: 

The other day I happened into 
one of those air-conditioned 
places that one will drop in on 
before dinner. I ordered my 
favorite malt beverage. As usual, 
in this type of gathering, my 
left flank was soon enveloped by 
a gentleman who _ generously 
offered to “spring” for the 
second round. In the first ten 
words of our conversation, I 
wormed an unsolicited state- 
ment out of my huge benefactor 
to the effect that he was an 
*“‘ex-Marine.”’ 

“Don’t kid me,” I quipped. 
“I can tell by looking at you 
that you are definitely not an 
ex-Marine.” 

I watched for the haymaker, 
but he must have been stunned 
by my flat accusation. He pulled 
himself up to his full height, 
which gave him a considerable 
altitude advantage over me. 
Then in 4 voice that could be 
heard throughout the entire 
establishment, he roared: 

“What makes you think I’m 
not an ex-Marine?”’ 

He had fallen into my trap. A 
goodly number of the customers 
had gathered for the coup de 
grace when I said in a clear, 
steady voice: 

“Friend, you are a civilian- 
Marine. There is no such thing 
as an ex-Marine.” 

The man was impressed to the 
tune of a couple of straight 
Grand-dads. The effect on the 
crowd was terrific. He assured 
me that from that day on he 
would be a civilian-Marine and 
would give his buddies of the 
old Fifth the same word that I 
had given him. 

The moral to this story must 
be obvious by now. How can we 
convince the boys who are 
separated from the Marine 
Corps that they are civilian- 
Marines when our own magazine 
persists in calling them by the 
other handle which I shall re- 
frain from mentioning? 


Public Information 


St. Louis, Mo. 
e@ Leatherneck does not 
use the term, ‘‘ex- 


Marine,’’ in the sense 
that it denies the spirit 
of that old adage, “‘Once 
a Marine, always a Ma- 
rine.’’ It recognizes an 
ex -Marine as a man sep- 
arated from active duty 
in the Marine Corps. AI- 
though his military 
relationship with the 
Corps may have changed, 
his sentimental regard 
for it may continue on 
as before. Removing the 
uniform has simply re- 
moved him from duty. 
—Ed. 

(continued on page 60) 
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HERE IT IS LEATHERNECKS... 
NOW YOU CAN BRAG WITHOUT SAYING A WORD 
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Marines and ex-Marines . . . Show your Emblem 
Use it as a car emblem. (Equipped, ready to install) 


Identify yourself with the best outfit in the world. It's the emblem you 
helped make the proudest, most respected Corp insignia in the world. 


Made of Aluminum alloy as tough as o Marine . . . with a finish as 


bright and shiny as the history of the Marines. 
Order through the Commandant of your League Detachment or directly. 


Inquiries welcomed from Post Exchanges 


Mid-West Specialty Manufacturing Company 
824-1 East 10 Mile Rd. Hazel Park, Mich. 
Please send me. emblems, ot $3.00 each 


Nome . . _ . — 


Address 

















“Yeah, but does she use Colgate Dental Cream?” 














IF SHE'S AS SMART AS SHE IS CuRVACEOUS, she 
does! And if you're smart, vou don't 
take unnecessary chances, either! You 


use Colgate Dental Cream twice a day 


tecth. Yes, scientific tests prove that in 
7 out of 10 cases, Colgate Dental Cream 
instantly stops bad breath that originates 
in the mouth. And no other toothpaste 
and before every date. For Colgate’s cleans your teeth more thoroughly and 


cleans your breath while it cleans your quickly than Colgate's. Buy a tube today! 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


TUOHY-BISCANIN MIX-UP 
Sirs: 

This letter pertains to the 
disagreement about the picture 
of Tuohy or Al Biscanin. 

Anyone left—and there aren't 
many — of Item Co., 3rd Bat- 
talion, 22nd Marines, who was 
in the Marshalls campaign, can 
vouch that the picture is of one 
Albert Biscanin. I was standing 
on his right when the picture was 
taken aboard the Leonard 
Wood. He was in the 3rd 
Battalion and its attached units 
and not the 2nd Battalion. The 
photographer sent “‘Bisc’’ sev- 
eral copies of the picture. How 
Tuohy ever got the credit is 
what I can’t figure out. 

Corp. W. J. Stokes 
NAD, Dover, N. J. 
Sirs: ae de 

In regard to your Sound Off 
department, I would like to put 
in my two cents’ worth on the 
mistaken identity of the picture 
named ‘“‘Coffee Drinker.” 

As a member of I Co., 3rd Bat- 
talion, 22nd Marines, this coffee 
drinker is Corp. Albert E. 
Biscanin. I was three ‘tables 
away when the picture was taken 
aboard the USS Leonard Wood. 
Biscanin was a member of my 
machine gun section at the time. 

I also know another Marine 
who was sitting at the same table 
who has identified Biscanin. 
This Marine was a member of 
M Co., 3rd Battalion, 22nd 
Marines. 

Sgt. Richard J. Avetta 
St. Louis, Mo. 
> 7 * 
Sirs: 

Referring to your magazine 
for the month of July with par- 
ticular reference tothe letter from 
Pvt. James Day, published in 
Sound Off, regarding identifi- 
cation of the begrimed Marine 
known so far as Tuohy and 
Biscanin. 

Without a doubt, this Marine 
is none other than Patrick J. 
Holloran, formerly a corporal, 
H & S Co., Twenty-third Ma- 
rines, whom I have known for 
nearly ten years. 

If Tuohy and Biscanin resem- 
ble Pat Holloran — poor boys! 

William E. Chadick, Jr. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


e Here, here, now, don’t 
try to ring in a third 
possibility for our coffee 
drinker. We will go this 
far definitely: the pic- 
ture was taken aboard 
the USS Leonard Wood 
at a time when she was 
carrying the 3rd Bat- 
talion, Twenty -second 
Marines. If Holloran 
was in the Twenty-third 
Marines he could not 
have been in the picture. 
— Ed. 


A SUBMARINER SPEAKS 
Sirs: 

This is the first time I have 
ever written to a magazine, but I 
feel that the Army Engineers 
and the 82nd Airborne were 
downright insulting in their 
remarks about Marines. 

I will come right to the point 
about my feelings in the matter. 
If they want to know who won 
the war, tell them to look at the 
boys with the battle bars. 

I don’t suppose the Army 
recognizes the Submarine Serv- 
ice either. It comprises only 17 
per cent of the Navy, but sank 
two thirds of all Jap shipping. 

A Submariner 
New London, Conn. 


WE WERE THERE, TOO 
Sirs: 

... Having attended three 
“coming out parties,” Saipan, 
Tinian and Iwo Jima, under the 
benevolence of that old gentle- 
man, Holland M. Smith, I feel 
that I rate putting in a few 
gripes. 

The Leatherneck has turned 
the spotlight on damn near every 
outfit in the Corps, including the 
WRs. What's wrong with the 
Second Armored Amphibian 
Battalion? That's the Amtanks. 

In case you haven't been cut 
in on the scoop, the Second 
Amphibians made the assault 
wave on all three of the above 
operations. They were the first 
to hit the beach, and it wasn’t 
any Sunday School picnic. There 
wasn't anything on the beach 
but a bunch of Nips who hadn’t 
gotten the word. No welcome 
mats were rolled out and the 
bouquets did not have love and 
kisses on them. 

Don’t let the armored part 
snow you. A .50 caliber slug 
would buzz in one side and out 
the other. Sure we had lots of 
fire-power but that didn’t keep 
us from being sitting ducks. For 
proof check the Second Division 
cemetery. ... 

E. L. Bailey 
Chicago, Ill. 


SUGAR LOAF HILL 
Sirs: 

This letter is directed to men 
of the Fourth Marine Regiment. 

In the June issue of Leather- 
neck, you fellows tried to con- 
vince us, men of the Twenty-ninth 
and Twenty-second, that you 
took Sugar Loaf Hill. You said: 

*‘We would rather hear it said 
that the hill was secured because 
we all had a part in the task, 
rather than each outfit seeking 
individual glory.” 

Here's the real dope: On May 
17, 1945, Easy Company and Fox 
Company of the 2nd Battalion, 
Twenty-ninth Marines, tried to 
take the hill by going around and 
over it. This resulted in sufficient 
casualties to put us out of the 
fight. The following morning, 
Dog Company of the 2nd Bat- 
talion moved up. A murderous 
rocket barrage sent the Japs 
for cover. In the meantime, our 
tanks went around the right side 
of Sugar Loaf. When the Nips 
came out, our tanks caught them 
with canister shot. It was then 
that Dog Company went up and 
over the hill to clear it of remain- 
ing Japs. The men then took 
positions on top of the hill and 
stayed there until relieved by 
the Fourth. The only reason our 
battalion did not continue on 
was because we were so beaten 
up that we couldn’t. The Fourth 
did go down the other side of the 
hill, but without meeting the 
opposition that we did. 

Here is the real proof of my 
statements. When the 2nd Bat- 
talion, Twenty-ninth, went back 
for a rest, it received a special 
citation from Major General 
Shepherd, commending us on 
taking Sugar Loaf Hill. He made 
no mention of our having 
“‘helped”’ take it. He again con- 
gratulated us at Guam, this time 
personally, for taking the hill. 

Whenever you men of the 
Fourth have some time, read our 
citation. It was given for the 
period between May 14 and 
May 19, 1945. We took the hill 
May 18. 

Now who's a bunch of jokers? 

Twenty-ninth Marines 
Tsingtao, China. 


e@ For further partic- 
ulars on Sugar Loaf 
Hill, see ‘‘History of the 
Sixth Division,” appear - 
ing in another section of 
this issue.— Ed. 
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APPEAL FOR LOST PHOTOS 
Sirs: 

Past letters appearing in The 
Leatherneck suggested to me 
that I might be able to trace an 
album of pictures through Sound 
Off. The album was mailed to 
Corporal Julius Wayne Kunderd, 
USMC, Marine Barracks “K,” 
NOP, Pocatello, Idaho. The col- 
lection contained several hun- 
dred pictures, a portion of the 
more than 3000 photos I now 
have of military personnel. I can- 
not duplicate the pictures be- 
cause all the negatives have been 
mailed to the photographed 
people’s families. If anyone has 
any knowledge of how I can 
trace the book, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from them. 

Could you locate the addresses 
of the following Marines: Jim 
Kearney, Bill O’Neil, Dave 
Friday, Harry Kenney, Daniel 
Flynn, Vincent Zito, Jack Lacheur 
and Elmer Hershey? 

Edna C. Cullivan 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


TARAWA AND HILO 
Sirs: 

This is by way of a note of 
appreciation for the article: ““Camp 
Tarawa, Postwar.”” It evoked 
many memories, some pleasant, 
others not so pleasant. At any 
rate, I prefer to satisfy my 
curiosity regarding the final dis- 
position of the old camp at long 
range, as it were, rather than 
again endure that red lava dust 
and perpetual half-gale. 

It is somewhat surprising that 
Leatherneck has never written 
up Hilo, considering its close and 
friendly association over a period 
of many months with the Fifth 
and Second Divisions. We are 
wondering just how much of the 
town was ruined by the tidal 
wave, and how the wave affected 
the Mooheau Park USO? 

Hilo, for my money, is one of 
the cleanest, most hospitable 
little towns one could hope to 
find anywhere outside Texas. 
Idyllic is the only word to de- 
scribe the climate, cool at night, 
warm but not hot by day, and 
everything washed clean by the 
regular evening shower. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded 
the people of Hilo, Kamuela, 
Kona and other small towns on 
the “Big Island” for their for- 
bearance and hospitality towards 
the troops, despite, sad to say, 
the troops’ sometimes shabby 
conduct. 

Murray B. Stephens 
San Antonio, Tex. 


@ Hilo is one of Leather - 
neck’s “‘musts”’ for fu- 
ture articles and will be 
covered as soon as a 
correspondent is in the 
vicinity .— Ed. 


DFC AND AIR MEDAL 
Sirs: 

Would you please give me the 
word on awarding of Air Medals 
to enlisted air crewmen? I hear 
that the Marine Corps has 
adopted the Army’s policy of 
awardirig an Air Medal for each 
five combat missions. If so, 
please give me the number of 
missions or the Letter of Instruc- 
tion covering same. 

I have 24 combat missions and 
they are certified in my logbook. 
I would like to know if I am 
entitled to this award simply 
because I have the missions. I, 
as well as many of my buddies, 
was not recommended because 
our squadron was decommis- 
sioned before this was done. The 
five points given for this award 
would bring about my immediate 
discharge. 

Sgt. Robert M. Teeple 
Cherry Point, N.C. 





@® The Distinguished 
Flying Cross arid Air 
Medal are not auto- 
matically awarded on 
basis of merely com- 
pleting the specified 
number of hours, flights 
or strikes. A recom- 
mendation must be sub- 
mitted by the com- 
manding officer under 
whose command you 
served at the time of the 
action in question be- 
fore any consideration 
for such an award can 
be made.— Ed. 


ROSES "FOR ROSEMARY 
Sirs: 

In reference to the letter, 
“Long Live Love,” which ap- 
peared in the May issue of 
Leatherneck, we the Marines of 
Charlie Company wish to thank 
Rosemary Langua, Y3/c, Bain- 
bridge, Md., for having sufficient 
gumption to stand up against 
these ya-hoo females who seem 
to fall for foreign snow jobs. Is it 
any wonder that our men return 
to the U. S. with foreign wives? 

Thanks again to Rosemary 
and to a swell magazine. 

PFC R. C. Laferriere 
Chinwangtao, China 


@ Rosemary had a letter 
in May Sound Of, in 
which she vehemently 
defended “Love—Ameri- 
can Plan’’ and took to 
task women who pre- 
ferred the love-making 
techniques of other na- 
tionalities.— Ed. 


DECORATIONS EN MASSE 
Sirs: 

You people seem to be able tc 
find answers for most questions. 
What about this one? Were there 
ever 100 men decorated at one 
time by the President with the 
Congressional Medal of Honor? 

Joseph M. Ziane 
Hudson, Mass. 


@ One hundred men 
have never been deco- 
rated with the Medal of 
Honor at one time. We 
have on record 14 men— 
11 Marines and three 
Navy personnel — who 
were awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal October 
5, 1945. We believe this is 
the largest group ever to 
receive the medal at any 
one time.— Ed. 


AN INVITATION TO CHINA 
Sirs: 

(In regard to the letter of Pvt. 
Bill Hill [May issue} and several 
other “‘chickens’’ on Parris Is- 
land) Hill asked this question: 

“Could it be that the men in 
the Pacific who went through 
PI were a little softer than the 
men currently at Parris Island?” 

We think the last two cam- 
paigns of the Pacific war, and 
the deeds of the men in them 
(many of whom are still over- 
seas, although eligible for dis- 
charge), is a satisfactory answer. 
As a matter of fact, the reason 
we can’t get back to the States 
is because no one seems to be 
coming over to replace us in our 
duties. Why doesn’t “‘salty’’ 
Pvt. Hill and his chickens from 
PI volunteer for overseas duty 
and give us fellows a break? 

Disgusted Marines 
China 
(continued on page 62) 


YOUR SACK 
can shape your future 


You may think your sack will affect 
your future shape, but it can also help 
shape your future. 

Thousands of Leathernecks study 
Marine Institute Courses on barracks’ 
sacks. They find extra training helps 
them advance to higher pay grades... 
prepares them for good civilian jobs. 

You, too, can take advantage of this 
educational opportunity — without spend- 
ing a cent. All you have to do is ask for 
an enrolment blank. 


Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 
Accountancy—C. P. A. Practical Electrician 
Aeronautical Engr. RADIO — General — 


Automobile Operating — 
Aviation Mechanics sere ng 
Bookkeeping Reading Shop 
Civil Engineering Bleeprints 
Diesel Engines Refrigeration 


Drawing Stenographic— 
High School Subjects Secretarial 
LANGUAGES—French— Surveying and 


Good English— Mapping 
Spanish Toolmaking 
Machine Shop WELDING—Goas 
Mathematics ond Electric 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to — 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Merine Searracks, Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded. the International Correspondence Schools of 
Seranton, Pa., have had the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Marines with certain lesson texts and 
services. {ft is te the Institute and the Marine Cores 
that 1.C.S. dedicates the abeve message. 








oFFIClAl 
war photos 


COMPLETE YOUR PERSONAL 
WAR ALBUM NOW! 


Set of 25 Glossy aly $9.00 


4x5-inch PHOTOS ° 


A printed caption sheet, giving the com- 
plete original battle data on each photo, 
included with each set. 





Actual photographs from the Official 
Marine Corps and Navy files. Each thrill 
ing set gives a pictorial story of a par- 
ucular action or campaign. Complete 
your War Album NOW. In _ tuture 
years your collection will be priceless. 


CHECK SETS DESIRED 


O%12. Iwo Jima () 8. Kamikaze 

CO 13. Iwo yuma Attacks 

C)* 6. Okinawa () 25. Tinian 

() 7. Okinawa () 27. Eniwetok 
(J*52. Saipan _) $0. Famous Mili- 
() 53. Saipan tary Leaders 
(j*14. Tarawa () 22. Marianas 

{) 15. Tarawa Campaign 
(J*16. Peleliu © 1. Pearl Harbor 
C) 17. Peleliu Attack 

() 54. New Guinea 0 3. Battle of 

() $9. Manila Action Philippines 


. Battle of 
Guadaicanal 
{) 80. Bombing of 


() 68. Leyte Battle 
() 10. Bougainville 
() 49. Scenes New 
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Caledonia Japan 

() 63. Surrender on (100. Operations 
Missouri Crossroads 

(2 48. Pacific Island (101. Occupation of 
Natives Japan 


*For Complete Coverage Order Both Sets 
Check Sets Desired and Mail with 
Remittance to 


Armed Forces Photo Co. 


2001 “O"’ STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Send in your change of 
address today. Be sure you 
include both your OLD and 
NEW address. 


“‘Leatherneck 


Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 





LIMITED 
SUPPLY 


GET YOURS NOW! 


Qe Modern American Poetry -. 90.50 
Je Canterbury Tales 0.95 
de Fifty Years Best Sellers 3.00 
Se Case of Mrs. Wingate 3.00 
be Ride With Me 1.00 
Te Practical Cogitotor 3.00 
Be Magnificent Obsession 1.00 
Ye Cannibal Cousins 2.75 
10e Gilpatric's Flying Stories 2.50 
lle How to Find and Succeed in a Post War Job 1.75 
12e Glory of Mohawks 2.00 
13e Aircratt Navigation 2.00 
14e Chaos of Peace 2.00 
1Se The Shenandoah _. oe 
16e Sea Power Will Win the War 3.00 
17e Hard Facts 2.50 
18e Unwritten Treaty 2.00 
19e Focus 2.50 
20e Natural Color Processing 3.00 
Qle paper Conflict: The Civil War 0.25 
22e paper Rifles and Machine Guns of the World 0.25 
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To order 


wse Ou 


pon on 


page 0 / 


LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 





SOUND OFF (cont.) 
~x*¥ © & *&e & ¥ 
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Following are condensations of lette:, written 


to the Sound Off editor by relatives of Marines“ 


who died during the war, seeking information 
concerning their deaths. 


> * * * * * 


PFC Gordon Edwin Bornhoiz, 
MB-NOB, Navy 117, Trinidad, 
British West Indies — c o FPO 
New York City about his 
brother, Corporal Warren Hard- 
ing Bornholz, Company C, Ist 
Battalion, Twenty-first Marines, 
Third Division, killed on Iwo 
Jima 

* * * 

Mrs. Marie Woodbury, 549 
Academy Street, New York 34, 
N. Y., about her son, PFC Lowell 
Woodbury, Company D, 2nd 
Battalion, Twenty-ninth Ma- 
rines, Sixth Division, killed on 
Okinawa 

* “ 

Mrs. Carl Berry, Lorain, Ohio, 
about her son, Corporal Charles 
Berry, a machine gunner with 
the Ist Battalion, Twenty-sixth 
Marines, Fifth Division, killed 
on Iwo Jima. 


* > 7 
Mrs. S. D. Banks, Rion, S. C., 
Box 5, about her son, PFC 


Leslie Banks, Company B, 54th 
Replacement Draft, First Divi- 
sion, killed on Okinawa. 

« -“ * 


A mother, through P! Ser- 
geant Harry C. Manion, Marine 
Corps Recruiting Station, Gilbert 
Building, 45 Monroe Street, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich., about 
her son, Sgt. Max J. MacAinsh, 
Company I, 3rd Battalion, 
Fourth Marines (Raiders), fatal- 
ly wounded when a demolition 
pack blew up on Emirau Island. 


* * ” 4 7 * 


The following first-named persons seek 


formation concerning 
second-named. 


a a ~ +. a x 


Charles Jackson, 126 High- 
land Ave., East Gadsden, Ala., 
about home address of Captain 
Newell, CO of A Battery, Ist 
Battalion, Eleventh Marines, 
Pirst Division, on Okinawa. 
Home is thought to be in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

a 


O. T. Stebbins, 4860 Nevada 
Ave., Fresno, Calif., about First 
Sergeant Pete Maresh; also any 
pictures of men who served in 
G Company, Twenty-second 


Marines, after Guam, and 
through Okinawa. 
* * * 


Mrs. Ida Mae Armstrong, 208 
St. Nicholas Ave., Brewton, Ala., 
about Oresta Armstrong, who 
has failed to contact his mother 
for a long period of time 

es = 


George Van Wyk, 18 Swain 
Place, West Orange, N. J., one 
of original 100 Marines to set 
up the NOB, Trinidad, BWI, 


would like to know where the 
men of the old Fifth Pro- 
visional are now. 


* > 7. 


Philip R. Viera, Jr., RFD 2, 
Shelby, Ohio, wants home ad- 
dress of Jack Sutton, thought to 
have been killed on Peleliu, for 
purpose of sending his family 
pictures of their son. Oregon be- 
lieved to have been home state 


* * * 
PFC Norman Ooo (548622), 
Marine Barracks, Naval Pow 


ser Factory, Indian Head, Md., 
about the address of discharged 
Marine PFC Floyd N. Cray, of 
I!linois 


’~« «* &* ke k & 


C. W. Beesley, 3330 Caspian 
Ave., Long Beach 6, Calif. 
about his brother, PFC Francis 
Clare Beesley, A Battery, Ist 
Battalion, Twelfth Marines, 
Third Division, killed on Guam 

* * * 


Lurlene L. Woods, Genera! 
Delivery, Robstown, Tex., about 
her husband, PFC W. Lioyd 
Woods, 3rd Tank Battalidn, 
Third Division, killed on Iwo 
Jima. 

. > - 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Allen, Box 
557, Seagraves, Tex., about their 
son, PFC Ira J. Allen, Company 
E, 2nd Battalion, Fourth Ma- 
rines, Sixth Division, killed on 
Okinawa. 

. @ 

Mrs. Luther Garten, 10538 
North Mapleleaf Drive, Port- 
land 3, Ore., about her son, 
George W. Garten, Company K, 
3rd Battalion, First Marines, 
First Division, killed on Okinawa. 

ae 


Mrs. Sarah Watson, Route 3, 
Box 264, Hamilton, Ohio, about 
her son, PFC Frederick A. Sm_th, 
Battery I, 3rd Battalion, Elev- 
enth Marines, First Division, 
killed on Peleliu. 

* * * 


Mr. Roscoe Schertz, 240 North 
Moore St., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
about his son, PFC Paul Schertz, 
Company K, 3rd Battalion, 
Eighth Marines, Second Divi- 
sion, killed on Tarawa. 


< © m x x 
in- 
the whereabouts of the 


4 x 8 x * = a 


J. F. Kennedy, 5701 W. Ga- 
lena St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc., 
about any of the men who served 
with him in Headquarters Com- 
pany, or Company F, 2nd Bat- 
talion, Seventh Marines: or H 
& S Company (E), Ist Pioneer 
Battalion, First Division. 

* * * 


J. B. Massey, P. O. Box 274, 
Camden, Ark., wants to contact 
Billy or Shirly Spencer, last 
known to be in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

e¢s 

Odell Voight, Magnolia, Tex., 
about the addresses of buddies 
who served with him in Com- 
pany A, Ist Battalion, Ninth 
Marines, Third Division. 

a Ss 


Master Sergeant Williarn H. 
Ward, U.S. Army, Sqdn. PB-1, 
Mather Field, Sacramento, 
Calif., about any of the Marines 
aboard the USS Nevada, from 
1937-39, especially Marvin A. 
Self, of Dallas, Tex. 


* * x 


Jack D. Rainwater, Route 1, 
Bonnerdale, Ark., about the ad- 
dress of Technical Sergeant Bob 
Shirley. 

* * 

Pete J. Purcell, Box 643, 
Thermopolis, Wyo., about pres- 
ent whereabouts of PFC Floer- 
shinger, formerly in VMSB 331 
while overseas 

* * * 

Stanley D. Myerson, P. O. 
Box 392, Huntsville, Ala., con- 
cerning present address of Staff 
Sergeant C. M. (Smokey) Car- 
nithan, last known to be with 
heavy equipment on Saipan 

END 
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N. WONDER 8o many Marines are giving 
books this Christmas! For books are a 
lasting gift— that folks keep and look at, 
again and again (thinking of you as they do). 
Books are a flattering gift — a compliment to 
the good taste and intelligence of those who 
receive them. Books are an economical gift — 
well within a serviceman’s budget. 












Best of all, books are so simple to send! Yes, the 
Leatherneck Bookshop will gladly do all the 
addressing, wrapping. mailing for you — may 








actually save you weeks in transit. ° 


























So do your Christmas “book-shopping” early! 


-- and the LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP Send your order to the Leatherneck Bookshop 
is the best place to buy them! today — before you forget. 


UNCOMMON VALOR 


Marine Divisions in Action by Six 
Marine Corps Combat Correspondents 
A history of each of the six Marine Divisions which 
fought in the Pacific, was written by Marine Combat 
Correspondents George McMillan, C. Peter Zurlinden, 
Alvin M. Josephy Jr., David Dempsey, Keyes Beech and 
T/Sgt. Herman Kogan, each of whom fought with the 
division he writes about. 
It covers the field from Guadalcanal to the last major 
engagement on Okinawa. 
In addition to the six division histories, “UNCOMMON 
VALOR” includes reproduction in full color of Marine 
Division insignia, maps illustrating each division's cam- 
paigns, and an appendix containing the statistical data 


on the Marines’ part of the Pacific war. 





Wake of the Red Witch 


by Garland Roark 


7 his isa smashing melodrama of those istands our Pacific 
veterans have been only too eager to leave. The plot re 

volves around a ship known first as the Quatlrefoil, later 
raised and rechristened the Golden Hind, and finally sent 
to its fabulous fate as the Red Wileh 


$2. io 1oB 


The King’s General 
by Daphne du Maurier 


Hairbreadth escapes and exciting events punctuate this 
novel by the author of “REBECCA.” 


$9 75 177A 


honk @ . > 


Top Secret 
by Ralph Ingersoll 


The astounding story of inside Allied High Command 

politics—-a rousing, now-it-can-be-told account of English 

ind American personalities, conflict and strategy. 
illustrated with maps 


85.00 . ad 


What You Should Know 
About the Marines 


by Captain John H. Craige, lt SMICR 
Phe citizen's book about the U.S. Marine Corps. 
a 0 14 


me 


Your Rights as a Veteran 
by Staff Sergeant Eli H. Mellan 


Complete guide for the returning Gil. Answers hundreds 
of questions simply and completely. ¢ learly interprets 
federal and state laws on servicemen’s rights 


50¢ paper cover I3T7A 
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This Side of Innocence 


by Taylor Caldwell 


This novel has all the drama and tension one has come to 
expect from a great American storyteller. (A Literary 
Guild Selection) 


$3.00 tb 
The Kge and | 


by Betty MacDonald 


The universal dream of buying a little farm and getting 
away from it all, is humorously but firmly dispelled in 
this delightful story. 


$9.75 I71A 


Arch of Triumph 
by Erich Maria Remarque 


(nother great novel by the author of “ALL QUIET on 
the WESTERN FRONT.” Once more he creates a 
group of characters who stand out as memorable indi- 
viduals, yet who symbolize and interpret our common 


humanity. 
$3.00 1768 


Patton and his Third Army 


by Colonel Brenton G. Wallace 


\ vigorous narrative of the Powerful Third Army and its 
amazing leader. revealing for the first time much of the 
true story of the Falaise Pocket, the liberation of Paris, 
the storming of the Siegfried Line and the Battle of the 


Bulge. 
$3.00 708 


From Omaha to Okinawa 


by William Bradford Huie 


The robust. eyewitness story of the Seabees. One of the 
roughest, toughest books to come of World War IL, vet 
one of the most sincere. 


39°75 125 
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Coral Comes High 


by Captain George P. Hunt, USMCR 




























This is Captain George Hunt’s account of what happened to himself 


and his company during the initial stages of the Peleliu invasion. 


187A $2.00 


STE ENGELS SRG. Oe arene, ar see 
ape ea Se he a 


Your Marine Corps in World War Il 


by Andrew R. Bergstrom, Captain, USMCR 





Eavl J. Wilson, Captain, USMCR and 130 
Frank A. Sisk, Sergeant, USMCR ' 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF MARINES IN WORLD WAR II, 
starting with that memorable December 7, and the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, to the signing of the surrender document aboard the USS Missouri. 


This Pictorial History portrays, in the camera’s dispassionate eye, the He 





struggles and gallantry of your Marine Corps. 


The book includes 200 pages, gloss enamel paper, 300 official photographs taken in the height of 
battle, with maps and diagrams of each campaign. 





1) This book has a beautiful permanent leatherette cover, embossed with your Marine Corps insignia. 
3 $4.90 
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On to Westward ~~ The LONG P 
by Robert Sherrod , an d the SH ORT : 


This is the first uncensored story of the Central Pacific 


= campaign — a searing, undramatized story by a great and the rAl ' ag 
correspondent, Robert Sherrod of TIME, who fol- 


lowed our fighting men = by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. i. 





175,000 miles by air, by sea, 


| | a i Action with the . “ 
Yistuard and on foot into the bloody P . LONG oft Third Marine Di- s 


depths of battle. vision at Guam 













and Iwo 


$3.00 
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$3.00 








ABOUT MARINES 


TARAWA 102 
by Robert Sherrod 
A stirring, accurate account of bloody Betio $2.00 
IwO JIMA 120 
by Captain Raymond Henr: 
Complete report by oan on-the-spot observer and 90 combeot photographs tell 
this story 75¢ 
A HISTORY OF THE U.S. MARINE CORPS 101 
An invaluable record which should be the proud possession of every Marine. $5.00 
MARINE CORPS READER 103 
by Colone! C. H. Metcalf 
A collection of the best short writings about the Corps from Parris Island to the 
Marshalls $3.00 
MILITARY STAFF — ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 512 
A survey from early eras to the present $2.00 
BETIO BEACHHEAD 117 
Introduction by General Thomas Holcomt 
Summary by General A. A. Vandegrift 
U.S. Marines’ own story of the battle for Torawa $2.50 
MARINES AT WAR 116 
by Aimee Crone 
Paintings and sketches in this book ore the work of Marines $3.00 
A RIBBON AND A STAR 140A 
by John Monks, J: 
The dramatist served with the Marines through the Bougainville campaign $2.75 
AND A FEW MARINES 119 
by Colonel John W. Thomason, Jr 
Undoubtedly some of the best stories ever written about the Marines $3.00 
BOOT 104 
by Corpore! Gilbert Bailey 
An honest, personal occount of the whole grueling process of becoming a Marine. 
$2.50 
THE ISLAND 107 
by Captain H. L. Merillot 
A history of the First Marine Division on Guadalcanal $3.00 
MARINES ON IWO JIMA 122 
by Five Morine Correspondents 
Official, complete story of Marines on lwo Jima; names of those who died, photo- 
graphs, mops, drowings. $3.50 
THE LEATHERNECKS COME THROUGH 109 
by Choplain W. Wyeth Willard, USNR 
Tells of the stork courage of the boys who scrambled ashore ot Guadalcanal and 
of the grim compoign of Torowa $2.50 
DO OR DIE 201 
by Colonel A. J D. Biddle 
A manvoal on individual combot. Col. Biddle has combined the best principles of 
attack ond defense in bayonet, knife-fighting, jujitsu ond boxing $1.00 
FIRST TO FIGHT 123 
by Coptein William ?. McCahill 
A foctvol story of the U.S. Marine Corps on land, ot sea and in the air $2.00 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OFFICIAL MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 
Set of 20 Pictures 
MAJOR OPERATIONS on Scipan, Guodalcanal, Cope Gloucester, Tarawa, Guam, 
Kwajolein, Eniwetok, Tinian, New Georgia, Peleliv, Bougainville, Iwo Jima, 
Okinowo. (Size 4" x 5” glossy prints.) Order sets by nome $1.20 


ARMED FORCES PHOTOS 
Set of 25 Pictures 
World War ll pictures on Japan Surrenders, lwo Jima, Torawa, Peleliv, Okinawa 
Action, Marianas Action, Pearl Horbor Attack, Scenes New Caledonia, Soipan, 
Kamikaze Attocks, Pacific Island Notives, Famous Military Leaders, Ernie Pyle 


(Size 4” x 5” glossy prints.) Order sets by nome $1.50 
100 BEST PICTURES OF WORLD WAR Ii 

4° x 5° Glossy Finish Pictures 

Actual photographs of the 100 outstanding pictures of World War Il. $5.00 
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i: of books about the Marine Co rok ill find 
staal jalue..A wide variety of entertains 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


HOW TO START YOUR OWN BUSINESS 95A 
$2.00 

A SMALL STORE AND INDEPENDENCE 96A 
$2.00 

FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 47A 
$2.50 

500 POSTWAR JOBS FOR MEN 13A 
$2.50 

IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES 98A 
$2.50 

TOMORROW'S HOUSE S4L 
$3.00 

BOOK OF SMALL HOUSES S53L 
$2.50 

HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT 97A 
$1.00 


POPULAR FAVORITES 


THE FOXES OF HARROW 
by Frank Yerby 
Stephen Fox gombled for the dteam of power and won. A story charged with 
blood and fire $3.00 
WRITTEN ON THE WIND 186A 
by Robert Wilder 
This novel is earthy and real — written with the sensitivity and depth of feeling 
thot carry the reader into the minds and emotions of the characters. $2.75 
THE BLACK ROSE 152A 
by Thomas 8. Costain 
Adventure and romance in the fabulous exotic Orient during the time of Kublai 
Khon $3.00 
CASS TIMBERLANE 128A 


by Sinclair Lewis 


185A 


The story of a judge who falls deeply in love with and marries a girl young enough 
to be his daughter $2.75 


LUSTY WIND FOR CAROLINA 184A 
by Inglis Fletcher 
This is the third in a series of novels of colonial Carolina. $1.49 

THE ROBE 153A 


by Lloyd C. Douglas 

A wonderful story which portrays so vividly the environment in which the Great 

Teacher lived and worked and died. $2.75 
BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 183A 


by Evelyn Wough 
Here is an extraordinary love story and cn illuminating presentation of the conflict 


$2.50 
168A 


between religion and materialism. 


THE MANATEE 
by Noncy Bruff 
A robust, powerful novel — the story of a savage, romantic man of the sea with a 
sinister secret in his past and a passion for his ship's figurehead no living woman 


could satisfy $2.50 
RICKSHAW BOY 107A 
by Lov Show 
A powerful story of a China few Americans know. $2.75 
A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 3A 


by Betty Smith 


An exciting, tender book about the struggle for existence of o Brooklyn family. 
$1.49 


THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO 1E 


The John Payne Translation 
‘THE DECAMERON” is a classic in every civilized country and this is a most 


dashing interpretation of the original. $2.00 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE 65A 

by Kenneth Roberts 

Rogers’ Rangers against the French and Indians. Discovery of route across America 

to the Pacific $3.00 
BRAVE MEN 35A 

by Ernie Pyle 

The last book by America’s beloved war correspondent. $3.00 
ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 144A 


by Henry De Wolf Smyth 
Two hundred and fifty-page book illustrated. Official report authorized by the - 
Army concerning the atomic bomb and atomic energy. (poper cover) $1.25 
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FOR MEN ONLY 18B 
Edited by Jomes M. Cain 

Short story masterpieces by Hemingway, Steinbeck, Woollcott, 
Farrell, Maugham, Lordner, Cobb and 12 others. $1.00 
THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL 155A 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 

The author has written a novel of internationcl marriage, with 
the scene laid in Mexico. $2.75 


STORIES FOR MEN 16A 


Thirty-five thrillers by Hemingway, Faulkner, Coin, Hammett, 
Runyon, Lardner, etc. $1.49 


NEW STORIES FOR MEN 41A 
Six hundred and forty-page selection — humorous, sports and 
mystery stories. $1.49 


THE COLLECTED SHORT STORIES OF BEN 


HECHT 123A 
A collection of some of the bes? stories by a famous short story 
teller. $3.00 
GREAT SEA STORIES 125A 


Twenty-nine famous classics of the sea by American, British 
ond foreign writers. $2.49 


TREASURY OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 126A 


Stories, legends, tales, traditions, ballads, songs of the American 
people. $3.00 


THE VIKING PORTABLE LIBRARY 6A 
Ernest Hemingway 


$2.00 


A comprehensive selection of writings by Hemingwoy. 


THE SHORTER NOVELS OF HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE 114A 


Sea stories by the author of “MOBY DICK,” one of American 
literature’s great names. $1.98 


THE STORY OF AMERICA TI6A 
by Hendrik Van Loon 


A thrilling, magnificent story of the background of our country 
and of the pioneers who built it that we might live. $1.98 


MUCH LOVED BOOKS — 60 BEST SELLERS 
OF THE AGES 118A 
by Jomes O'Donnell Bennet 


Comprehensive collection of famous books by great writers. 
$1.98 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN 
POETRY TI9A 


A selection of the best works by American poets between 1630 
and 1941. $2.50 


SO WELL REMEMBERED 1O9A 


by Jomes Hilton 

James Hilton has created o portrait of a mon that is a fine 
companion piece to that of “MR. CHIPS.” A well-knit, enjoyable, 
tender and perceptive story. $2.50 


THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 110A 


A celebrated classic which deserves to be in every discerning 
reader's librory. $1.98 


TIME FOR DECISION 5A 
by Sumner Welles 
Welles has interpreted our foreign policy over the last years 





FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 158 


by Ernest Hemingway 


A magnificent romance of human nature . . . a triumph for the 
novelist. $1.00 


FOREVER AMBER 166A 
by Kathleen Winsor 


Restoration England under Charles Il. A glamorous and power- 
ful choracterization, magnificent in its sweep of events. $3.00 


CANNERY ROW 48A 
by John Steinbeck 
A tender and hilarious novel set in Monterey, Calif. Steinbeck 


hos created a fascinating world of his own. $1.06 

THE RAZOR'S EDGE 30A 

by W. Somerset Moughom 

Over a million copies have been sold already $1.00 
‘ ma 

SPORTS 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 22A 


by Frank Menke 


Invaluable information on 108 sports and associations related 


to them. $3.50 
ESQUIRE’S FIRST SPORTS READER 83A 

$2.75 
JACK JOHNSON—IN THE RING—AND OUT 
by Jack Johnson 120A 


The most picturesque figure in sports history tells a frank and 
fearless story of his life. $2.00 


1946 BASEBALL GUIDE AND RECORD 
BOOK 191A 
by J. G. Taylor Spink 

Covers official rules and averages—1946. ‘paper cover) 50¢ 


SPORTS EXTRA 21A 


by Stanley Frank 


This book contains some of the famous stories which hove made 
the sports pages of American newspapers the favorite reading 
of millions. (Reporting by Arthur Brisbane, Jack London, Irvin 
S. Cobb, Heywood Broun and others.) $2.75 


MACDOUGALL ON DICE AND CARDS 89A 


An interesting book about craps, poker, gin rummy, and black 
jack. Not surprising if the reader finds himself winning more 


often. $1.00 


LAUGHS and CHUCKLES 


THE WOLF 158A 


by Sergeant leonord Sansone 


A book of cartoons dealing with the skirt-chasing Gl, reminis- 
cent of “MALE CALL," and with a foreword by Milton Caniff, 
its creotor. $1.00 


LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES 26A 
by H. Allen Smith 
The third and funniest book by the author of “LOW MAN ON 





(f there is any book not listed in which you are interested, please write and we will obtain it;for you if available.) 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERICAN 


HUMOR 112A 
Over 800 pages containing more than 140 of America's fun- 
niest tales. $1.98 
THE THURBER CARNIVAL 32A 


by James Thurber : 
Here in one wonderful volume is the cream of Thurber's work. 


$2.75 


LOW MAN ON A TOTEM POLE 74A 
by H. Allen Smith 

The Smith of Smith's first laugh classic, covering his first round 
of human screwbolls $2.00 


MALE CALL 73A 
by Milton Caniff 


When Gls talk about comic strips, “MALE CALL,” by the creator 
of Terry cnd the Pirates, ranks high. $1.00 


THE FEATHER MERCHANTS 77A 


by Mox Shulman 
The first book by a soldier about civilians. Zany, hilarious, 


irreverent satire on the home-front war effort. $1.00 
MOM, I'M HOME 164A 
by Syd Hoff 


The 100 cartoons between the covers of this book sound a 
brighter note because they picture the joy, surprise, and 
pleasant confusion of the returning Gl. $2.00 


CHILLS and THRILLS 


GREAT TALES OF FANTASY 
AND IMAGINATION 148A 


An anthology of the greatest tales of fantasy and the super- 
natural in the English language. $1.49 


CHALLENGE TO THE READER 44B 


Ellery Queen selects 25 great detective stories never before 
published in any American Anthology. $1.00 


MYSTERY READER 43B 
by Dorothy B. Hughes 


Two complete novels of terror and suspense, “THE SO BLUE 
MARBLE" and “THE FALLEN SPARROW.” $1.00 


LAURA 36B 


by Vera Caspary 
A compelling novel concerning an impersonation undertaken 


in malice and completed in panic $1.00 
THE TRIAL OF VINCENT DOON 117A 
by Will Oursler 

Murder mystery with plenty of thrills. 65¢ 


GREAT GHOST STORIES OF THE WORLD 22B 


25 famous ghost and horror toles by the world's acknowledged 
masters. $1.00 


THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES 28A 
by A. Conan Doyle 
Complete in one volume are all the imcomparable Sherlock 






with conviction and clarity. $3.00 A TOTEM POLE” and “PUTTY KNIFE FACTORY. $2.00 Holmes novels and stories $2.49 
. ee Pe 
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OU are standing on the bow of a Landing Ship, 
Medium, bouncing like a yo-yo as the craft 
bucks toward the beach. -There comes a 
.a-t-c-h, like the sound of a snow shovel on an 
pavement. The hull scrapes aground, the bow 

3 open, and out pour, not Marines, but shiny, 

war automobiles. 

© This you may soon see all over America as LSMs, 

ose sturdy workhorses of war, are converted to 

prosperous ways of peace. For’ the very factors 

at made LSMs such efficient ships for hauling 

en and materiel to angry beachheads make them 
deal as commercial cargo vessels. 

To begin with, the LSM is as maneuverable as 
a Ford V-8, faster than most ships of her size, and 

big enough and rugged enough to carry a pay 
joad that really pays off. Even with armament, the 
hold will tote 165 tons of cargo as easily as a kid 
carries a morning newspaper. The tonnage can be 
greatly increased when the guns are removed. The 
ible has not been determined. 

Surprisingly, this clumsy-looking ship is really 

ainty about getting her feet wet. She fairly skims 

er the waves, dipping her bow only seven feet, 

ne inch beneath the surface, and her stern a mere 

our feet, even. With her armanent removed, she will 

course ride higher. That’s a mighty important 
ladvantage on shallow bayous and inland waters. 

As a result, alert-minded American businessmen 

eyeing the LSM with a gleam in their collective 

. Nor is all this interest in landing craft limited 
strictly to civilians. Servicemen, too, have plenty 
of postwar plans that are built around LSMs. 
Listen, for instance, to Lieutenant Colonel R. M. 
Fawell, Jr., Marine Corps’ landing craft expert: 

“Hell!” said the colonel, when we timidly asked 
him about their postwar potentialities. ‘“‘I’m seri- 
ously thinking about buying a couple of LSMs my- 
self, as soon as I get out of service. They open up a 
thousand-and-one opportunities for postwar business. 

“For one thing, they’re tailor-made for the auto- 
mobile industry. With a ramp 14 feet wide, they 
permit you to drive cars off the assembly line 
and right onto the ship as comfortably as entering 
the Holland Tunnel. That means cars from Detroit 
can be shipped straight through the Great Lakes 
to scores of places not easily reached by rail. What’s 
more, these autos can be moved faster, less ex- 
pensively, without bottlenecking in freight yards 
and sidings. So you would get those new models 
sooner —- and cheaper, too — because the price of 
delivery will be lower. 

“The more I think about it, the more I’m tempted 
to go into the shipping business.” 

Not only cars, but big trucks can be handled with 
the same ease that tanks and bulldozers were once 
loaded on LSMs. 

Suppose, for example, that you're planning to 
enter the trucking business. You load your van with 
furniture in Grand Rapids and start highballing for 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Now, by sticking to the high- 
Ways, you've got a tiresome, time-consuming, traffic- 
snarled trip ahead of you. But by driving aboard 
an LSM and slicing across Lake Michigan, you can 
save gas, oil, tires and about 200 miles in the 
bargain. 

As a result, you could make deliveries faster, 
safer, cheaper, and at prices that spell savings to 
your customers. 


BY THE same token, you'll find landing ships 
perfect for other “self-propelled” items 
particularly those on the hoof. Cattle from Texas, 


sheep from Minnesota — all kinds of livestock 
can be floated down lakes and waterways by LSM 
to the packing plants. Wisconsin farmers could load 
swine right in their own backyards and ship them 
quickly to market in Chicago. 

Before you rush to your dealer for an LSM, 
here are a few words of caution. Versatile as these 
amazing ships are, they do have their limitations. 
The postwar LSM is a bastard ship — designed for 
one purpose, then adapted for another. On long- 
water voyages, such as a trip from New York to 
Rio, landing craft cannot be expected to compare 
favorably with freighters designed for heavy loads 
On the high seas. Although wonderful for inland 

auling, LSMs are bad bets for the open sea. They 
ock and bob too much. Cattle would become nerv- 
mus, sick, and lose valuable weight on the trip. 

Ith beef at so much a pound, that’s important. 

As yet, it’s difficult to tell what converted models 

cost. It will undoubtedly be a price that will 
with the amount of conversion required. Com- 
¢ with fighting gear, LSMs cost about $950,000 

h. But several factors may reduce the peacetime 

t considerably. To begin with, it will no longer 


be necessary to purchase the special ice-making 
equipment so essential to the Pacific, or to lay out 
huge sums for guns and other armament. Labor 
costs may be less. When these craft were originally 
built, it was in a big hurry. Uncle Sam needed ships 
and fast, and millions of dollars were paid out for 
overtime. At least one shipping expert estimates this 
additional cost will have to be written off as ‘‘the 
price of victory”’ if Uncle Sam hopes to unload these 
vessels to industrial users. 

“The government can only unload LSMs at a 
price consistent with good business,” he said. 

“*If LSMs are priced too high, purchasers will be 
unable to pay the bill and still compete with rival 
shippers whose capital investment in standard-type 
ships is therefore much lower. 

“Uncle Sam will lose money, but the only other 
alternative is to write off the entire bill and let these 
vessels rust away in ship graveyards. That would 
be repeating the tragic mistake made after the last 
war, when idle fleets choked American harbors and 
hungry seamen went begging for jobs. 

“*The release of these ships would give a strong 
boost to American industry, would create jobs, speed 
the flow of consumer goods and help maintain a 
strong merchant marine.” 

Larry Kavanaugh, traffic manager for Swift & 
Co.’s New York office, grew ecstatic over the 
prospects. 

**Listen,” he said, waving his cigar under our nose 
for emphasis, “‘what we couldn’t do with those 
LSMs! Our company has a big business in fertilizers. 
You couldn't find a better ship for hauling our stuff 
up shallow rivers. Why, we could serve hundreds of 
backwoods customers that we have been unable to 
reach before.” 


IHHAT seems to go for plenty of other busi- 

nesses, like the newspapers. Before you pick 
your copy of the Siwash Daily Scoop off your door- 
step tomorrow morning, hundreds of tons of paper 
will have had to be fed the greedy presses. In water- 
bound towns like Chicago, this paper is usually 
hauled by ship to platforms alongside the presses. Al- 
though ordinary vessels perform this task adequately, 
landing craft can do the job faster and better. 

This becomes easy to understand when you glance 
at an LSM. Instead of the conventional top deck 
crammed with tiny hatches, the hull of a landing 
ship is as open as a cereal bowl. There’s nothing 
to bottleneck the business of unloading. A few 
cranes can yank the entire cargo out in jig time 
at a considerable saving in hourly wages. 

Beer, oil, tobacco and other goods which come 
packed in barrels will be especially easy to load and 
unload via the open bow. It will not be surprising 
to find big cigaret companies using LSMs to ship 
fine Virginia tobaccos from factory to wholesaler. 
Some day soon you may see one of these vessels 
nose into New York harbor. In the hold could be 
carton upon carton of fine cigarets. And possibly on 
the bow will gleam the proud letters: 

““L-S-M-F-T” 

Outside the field of business, the possible ad- 
vantages of landing craft are inspiring the imagina- 
tions of journalists. The cover of Collier’s Magazine 
recently carried a picture showing a landing ship 
grounded on an idyllic bathing beach. From the 
open prow tumbled a welter of men, women, and 
children, each equipped with bathing suit, beach 
bal! and interesting spaces of uncovered flesh. It was 
a political picnic! High on the side of the LSM was 
a placard urging constituents to vote for: 


JOHN O’CONNOR 
EX-MARINE 
HONEST, FEARLESS 


The cover was done by ex-Marine artist Hugh 
Laidman. Chronic conservatives may consider such 
an idea fantastic and suspect the artist of con- 
ceiving his work in a slopchute. But there’s no 
denying the thought that LSMs and their sister- 
ships, LSTs, may make admirable “‘yachts’’ for 
brief pleasure cruises and gay holiday outings. 

A Canadian priest recently converted a small 
landing craft into what he calls an ‘“* LCR”’ (Landing 
Craft, Religion). Equipped with chapel and work- 
shop, this vessel will push into the wilds of Peru to 
literally ‘“‘bring the church to the people.”’ 

There are no two ways about it. Whether you 
plan to enter business, politics or the priesthood 
when you leave the Corps, landing ships can offer 
unusual opportunities for prayer, pleasure or profit. 
On that great day when your ship comes in, it could 
very well be a Landing Ship, Merchantman. 

CORP. KIRBY KATZ 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 





LYING everything from"‘Grasshopper’’ 

observation craft and heavy transports 

to the latest type fighters, the First 
Marine Air Wing is today operating planes 
from five major airdromes in North China. 
Airways, from Shanghai in the south to 
the Great Wall in the north, cover a 
densely populated area of 100 million 
people. 

With many of the railroads bombed out 
or suffering a severe shortage of rolling 
stock, Major General Louis E. Wood's 
First Wing was called upon to haul a 
variety of cargo, people and commodities. 
The air-borne cargos range from war 
criminals, refugees and liberty parties, 
to food supplies, heavy frejght, war corre- 
spondents and lost mail. 

As a result of this air service it has been 
necessary to transport only bulky material 
by ship. Daily schedules are maintained, 
and reconnaissance and patrol missions 
are being carried out by eight squadrons 
of combat ships, including America’s 
latest night fighter, the twin engine F7F 
Tigercat, and two squadrons of midget 
observation planes. 

The nerve center of the First Wing 
is located in the East French Arsenal near 
the Tientsin airport, a field used only for 
transient aircraft. The principal bases are 
operated at Peiping and the port city of 
Tsingtao. 

Tientsin's other ‘‘field’’ is the abandoned 
municipal race track now being used by a 
squadron of ‘‘“Grasshoppers.’’ These serve 
as aerial taxis and do flying reconnais- 
sance missions along rail routes through 
Communist-held territory. In addition to 
these tasks the tiny craft provide daily mail 
service to Chinwangtao, the Marines’ 
northernmost China base, fringing the 
Great Wall. 

One Tigercat squadron and a squadron 
of F6F Hellcat night fighters are operating 
from South Field near the ancient city of 
Peiping, while three squadrons of F4U 
Corsairs fly from Peiping’s West Field. 

Long-range reconnaissance of troubled 
China skies is being carried out at Tsingtao 
by two SB2C Helldiver squadrons and one 
Torpedo Bomber squadron, as well as a 
squadron of “‘Grasshoppers.”’ Tsingtao is 
also the home base of the transport outfit 
which flies daily runs between Shanghai, 
Tientsin and Peiping. 

The transports make the long overwater 
“China Express’ run from Tsingtao to the 
Marine Corps Air Station at Ewa, Pearl 
Harbor, once every week. Whenever possi- 
ble, men are speeded to the point via air 
for return to the United States. 

Since October 5, when the First Wing 
hit China shores to give air support to 
Marine ground troops, Gen. Wood's men 
and planes have under hazardous condi- 
tions done their job expeditiously and 
efficiently. 
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“You realize that on the outside there 
will be no one to tell you what to do” 
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“Honest, Fink, | didn't mean for you 
to get all that mess duty overseas” 


“If you don't pull this game out of the fire, 
you're busted to Private, Jr. grade” 


“Now back in the old Corps . . . !" 
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Bob Mitchum, Bill Williams, and Guy Madison have 
starring roles in RKO's “Till the End of Time” 


CORP. LEONARD RIBLETT 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


fine film material. The latest movie about 

Marines is RKO Radio’s production, ‘Till 

the End of Time,” a simple, believable tale about 

two Marines and how they get fouled-up on their 
return to civilian life 

The story begins at the Marine Separation Center 

in San Diego, where inseparable buddies, PFC Cliff 


Hi: LYWOOD is convinced that Marines are 
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In a Separation Center at Dago the 
two Marines hear the Commandant speak 


=~. 


——" Hollywood is convinced 


Harper (Guy Madison) and Corporal Bill Tabeshaw 
(Robert Mitchum), receive their ruptured ducks. 
The trouble starts immediately. Each discovers 
that he is about three years behind the home front 
on all matters, including women 

There is no welcoming committee for Cliff and 
he swiftly develops a persecution complex. He meets 
luscious Pat Ruscomb (Dorothy McGuire) and 
establishes a beachhead, in spite of the fact that 
she is being buzzed by an old pal of his. Love threat- 
ens to bloom. But Cliff learns that she is the widow 
of a flying officer and shoves off, feeling persecuted 
His family has forgotten that he is a hero and ignores 
him 

Meanwhile, Bill, instead of chasing dogies (he 
was a cowboy before USMC), has found a hot game 


It's a case of love at first sight when 
Dorothy McGuire is introduced to Guy 


that Marines make fine 
subjects for pictures 


of red dog. He wins a chunk of money. Part of the 
money he gives to another ex-Marine, Perry Kin- 
cheloe (Bill Williams), who has lost both legs in 
battle. Perry feels useless —- because of a belief 
that he has no future. He was a prize fighter before 
the war. 

By this time Cliff has his second wind and he 
starts chasing Pat, which is a highly laudable enter- 
prise and should delight movie fans who love to see 
a luscious young woman pursued by a handsome 
young man. 

Pat tries to reconvert him to civilian production, 
gets him a job in a radio factory where she works. 
But Cliff insists on being persecuted. He socks the 
foreman, loses his job, and Pat gives him the gate 
on the grounds that she is bad for him. (This is 
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It's a lucky Marine thot has Dorothy 
McGuire awaiting him upon discharge 
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TILL THE END OF TIME (continued) 


The picture is a simple, believable 
tale about two Marines and how they 
get mixed up when they become civilians 


m his | ] bed announces that he will Base at San Diego. Guy Madison. who has the 
punch cattle instead of civilians. And qualities to make girls swoon, was formerly a sea- 
*liff, in a chastened mood, goes back to his old job man first class in the U. S. Navy. Bob Mitchum was 
t the radio factory with the Army’s 27th Infantry Division 
Luscious Pat thinks this is wonderful, and after Three things are remarkable about the film, the 
first of which is that Hollywood allowed the hero 
n a postwar plan to be a PFC instead of a colonel: second is the hair- 
The cast of ** Till the End of Time” is unusual tn cuts of the male actors. None of them could pass an 
that most of the male players 22 of them are MP without getting an escort to the barbershop, 
veterans of World War II. None of them were And last, and especially, Dorothy McGuire. who 
Marines. Hollywood compromised itself consides could run her delicate fingers through our strictly 
bly by shooting part of the film at the Marine GI haircut any old day. END 


1t 


vit of sparring around, she and Cliff see eye to eye 





Mitchum won a small fortune with a dollar 


Dorothy and Guy attempt to aid ex-soldier 
looned by Williams and pays him a commission 


Richard Benedict, who suffers war jitters 


Williams, who ‘lost both legs in the war, tells 
his mother he sees no future for himself 


eb? Ms 
Madison's first job is on an assembly line Madison, Mitchum and Williams take care of a 
leased o t h | n a hard-fought, barroom tussl , 
pleased abou oodium | 9 -— — Madison and a buddy meet two WR sergeants 


He doesn?t seem particularly 
while on location at the base in San Diego 


a 
Mitchum, who wos Mitthum, on the opercting table, promises his 


Madison hovers over his pal 
old buddies he will stop being a war hero 


knocked for a loop during the rough fight 
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A lucky Marine wins Dot McGuire 
in RKO's “Till the End of Time” 





BASIL RATHBONE 
STAR OF 
“DRESSED TO KILL” 
another of 


Universal's Sherlock Holmes Series, 


RIGHT COMBINATION OF THE , 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS Pipe oly Z/, 7} 
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